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For the Companion. 


AGAINST HEAVY ODDS. 


In EIGHT CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER VIII. 
The Day of Triumph. 


It was a bright, sunny day about the middle of 
April, three weeks after Consul Prebensen’s 
funeral. All the wharves were black with people ; 
every boat was loaded to the water’s edge, and on 
the spars and masts of the ships in the harbor 
small boys and sailors crawled, like flies under 
the ceiling. 

The sky was a vast shining vault, the water 
glittered in the sun like a burnished shield, and 
the downy brood of auks and eider-ducks that 
swam upon its surface in tranquil companies of 
twenty or a hundred looked as if they found 
swimming a delightful occupation. 

The black profile of the Horn Island traced its 
jagged outline against the horizon, but its myriad 
noisy colonists had suspended their quarrels for 
the moment, for they, too, seemed to have a | 
notion that something extraordinary was going | 
on in their immediate neighborhood. 

What they saw was a small black steamboat, | 
with red funnels and a gilded figure-head repre- | 
senting the bird Phoenix rising, with outspread | 
wings, from its ashes, and above the figure-head | 
a gilded swivel gun was mounted which shot long, | 
dazzling beams in the sun. | 

To judge by its motions, this small steamer had | 
surely gone mad. Now it darted forward at the | 
top of its speed; now it suddenly flung itself 
about, pressing on with tremendous force, while 
the spray flew about its prow, and the long, foam- 
ing swell in its wake rocked thousands of rain- 
bow-tinted bubbles and pushed shoreward a pro- 
cession of shining billows. 

There was an air of relentless energy and 
dogged determination in the little black 
monster which made the sailors in the 
mast-tops confident that whatever it had 
set out to do, it would be sure to accom- 
plish it; but the staid old citizens on the 
wharf, as they watched its strange ma- 
nceuvres through their telescopes, shook 
their heads, and asked each other what 
the world was coming to. 

**Pheenix,’’ observed the chief of po- 
lice to the commander on the fortress, as 
he read the name. ‘Wasn’t hea king 
somewheres ?”’ 

**Yes,’”’ answered the commander 
‘““He was the fellow who said that you 
should call no man happy until he was 
dead.”’ 

“Pretty level-headed chap, that same 
old Pheenix,”’ the chief remarked. 

But look! Now this same Phaeniz 
seems anything but level-headed. Sheis heading 
right for the shore. She will surely run aground. 
On a little platform in the foremast Tobias is 
seen signalling to the captain. Suddenly the 
boat swings violently to starboard, so that her 
beams creak and her knees groan in their fasten- 





calmly continues its course, taking the Pheniz in 
tow. The captain reverses the engines, but the 
twenty-horse power is as nothing against the 
strength of the great leviathan. 


| Ingomar stares back at Sir Robert and tries to 
| speak. But there is a lump in his throat and for 
a while he cannot utter a word. 

“Sir Robert,’’ he manages at last to stammer, 


means a feast to gulls and auks and cormorants; 
| and they are not bashful in claiming their share 
| of the booty. Then, too, the people on shore 
| knew what this winged host meant; they shouted 


Foaming, shrieking, perspiring, churning the | ‘‘it was we fought the battle; it was we who won| themselves hoarse, and swung hats, caps and 


water excitedly with its toiling screw, the Phenix 
is dragged out toward the open sea. Ingomar 
and Sir Robert, who stand on the bridge, exchange 
anxious glances. 

‘Now steady, my boy! We are not at the end 
of the game yet,’’ the baronet observes, encour- 
agingly, putting his hand on Ingomar’s shoulder. 

“I know the bomb has exploded!’’ the latter 
exclaims. ‘But it won’t kill at once.” 

“T didn’t hear any- 
thing.”’ 


|the victory. For without you I should never 
| have seen this day.” 

| The chase was at an end. 

| The whale was taken in tow; and slowly and 
| cautiously the Phanix began her return voyage. 
| It was valuable booty she had secured this time! 
| It was the future of the town of Vardée, nay of 
| all Finmark, which she dragged after her at the 
|rate of five knots an hour. For if the whale 





“You can’t hear 
anything, except, per- 
haps, a dull thud 
within the body of the 
whale.”’ 

For half an hour the 
steamer, fighting des- 
perately like a naugh- 
ty child, pursued its 
reluctant way toward 
the Arctic wil- 
derness. 

“Now, cap- 
tain, let us try 
our wings!” 
cried Ingomar. 

Instantly a 
gigantic pair of 























THE INVENTION IS SUCCESSFUL. 


ings. A mighty column of water shoots into the | steel wings, shaped like those of a butterfly, is | could be towed ashore, then all the parts of its 


air not fifty feet from the bow. | 

‘‘Fire!’’ screams Ingomar’s voice from the 
bridge. 
barbed harpoon darts forth, and is buried deep in 
the belly of the whale. Now let go the line! | 
The enormous bluish-black bulk is seen shooting 
through the clear waves, with the harpoon in its 
side, dragging the heavy line after it. 

It is an exciting sight. 
cool, pale-green deep you can follow the huge | 
beast, and see its elephantine efforts to rid itself | 


spread out. The whale pulls again, and the 
Phenix trembles from bow to stern. Ingomar 


the bridge, and gazes with a troubled look at the 
placid ocean. He knows that this is the critical 
moment. 

Has his bomb exploded, or has it not? His 


long one! Then, as the Phenix shoots forward 
at half speed,—as if afraid of what it will dis- 


enormous carcass, which on the ocean must be 
| wasted, could be utilized. The flesh and bones 


A red flash, an ear-splitting bang! The | trembles, too, as he stands clutching the railing of | could be made into fertilizers which would enrich 


|the poor soil of Finmark and make it profitable 
| to cultivate; the blubber could be boiled and the 
| oil refined with modern machinery ; much could 
| be saved in freight and in wages of crew, when 


| heart throbs with a suffocating speed, then seems | the voyage was shortened to as many days as it 
Far, far down into the | to stop. One minute passes, and an intolerably | formerly took months. 


| Ingomar, as he stood on the bridge, steaming 


|in his own vessel back’ to the city of his birth, 


of the troublesome iron claw that sticks in its | cover,—a dark, gigantic mass is seen slowly, | saw his future unfold itself before him in daring 


flesh. It flings itself about from one side to the | 
other; it changes its course abruptly; it shakes | 
its monstrous tail, it opens and shuts its cavern- | 
ous gap in wrathful impatience. 

But soon the fifteen minutes, during which the 
air in its lungs will suffice, have expired. It is | 
forced to rise again to draw a fresh breath. | 

Up it comes—up through the transparent eme- 
rald sea; its motions are sluggish, and a long | 
crimson trail spreads from its wounded side. A | 
blue-black island, like a submarine rock, is slowly | 
raised to the surface of the water; a column of 
spray is blown into the air, and again the animal | 
dives, painfully, ponderously, with laborious diffi- 
culty. 

Soon the entire length of the line is run out. 
The whale gives a pull, and a mighty one; then 


slowly rising into view. And this time no water 
is blown into the air. The whale is dead! 

A cry of relief escapes the anxious inventor. 
It was as if life and death trembled in the balance. 
He draws a long breath from the bottom of his 
lungs. 

“The whale floats!’’ he cries, in a delirium of 


| joy. “It floats, Sir Robert! it floats!’ 


Cheer upon cheer rends the air! Every sailor 
on board swings his cap, and yells with all the 
might of his lungs. Sir Robert grabs the young 
man’s hand, and wrings it as if he would wring 
it off, and gazes at his radiant face with eyes in 


| which tears of joy glitter. 


‘““My dear boy,”’ he cries, as soon as he has 
found his voice, ‘‘you have won the battle, though 
you fought against heavy odds!” 


| visions. With this ship Phenix not only his own 


family’s fortunes, but the fortunes of the town, | 


| should rise from their ashes. Justice and gener- 
| osity—the law of the Golden Rule—should be his 
| motto. 

| Prebensen’s yoke of cruel and narrow self- 
interest, which in the end defeats itself, should no 
more oppress the people, and keep them in abject 
| poverty. The house of Vaug & Son, reinstated 
in its old position of prosperity and eminence, 
would undo the wrong that Prebensen had done, 
and reap blessings where the latter had reaped 
curses. 

These were the young man’s thoughts as he 
| sailed up the Busse Sound, followed by screaming 
|swarms of sea-birds, who by their multitude 
almost obscured the daylight. For a dead whale 





handkerchiefs. . Long, gayly-colored streamers 
adorned the ships on the harbor; flags were run 
up on many houses in town; guns and cannon 
were fired on the wharves and responded to by 
| the Phanix. 

Never had the town of Vardiée, since the day of 
its foundation, seen such joyous commotion as it 
witnessed on this day. People embraced each other 
in the streets from excess of happiness. And 
when Ingomar and Sir Robert stepped ashore, 
they were greeted with cheers, speeches, poems 
and songs. 

Ingomar was lifted bodily on the shoulders of 
the crowd and carried in triumph to his father’s 
house. 

Then a little incident occurred which may be 
worth recording. In the hall, just as he entered, 
he saw a young lady, dressed in mourning, appar- 
ently waiting for him. As she threw her long 
black veil aside, he recognized Ragna Prebensen. 

He knew all the painful circumstances connected 
with her father’s death, and the finding of his 
body in the safe, and he respected her grief too 
much to be willing to flaunt his own happiness in 
her face. 

But in her, other feelings were uppermost. 
Without hesitation or embarrassment she ad- 
vanced toward him, grasped his hand cordially 
and said: 

“T couldn’t bear to be absent on the day of 
your triumph, Ingomar. You know you told me, 
two years ago, that you were gding to be a great 
man; and I believed you then and always. I 
want to congratulate you with all my heart.” 

“J thank you, Ragna,’’ he answered, a little 
tremulously, for her generosity touched him, ‘it 
is very kind of you to rejoice in my good fortune. 
And my only regret is that it seems to have been 
purchased at the expense of your sorrow.” 

‘Well, it cannot be otherwise,’’ she murmured. 
“Your star is rising. Ours has set; and I am 
more glad on your account than sad on my own.”’ 

When at last the public celebration was at an 
end,—though the small boys in the street continued 
it until midnight,—Sir Robert invited the govern- 
ment officials and other prominent citizens to a 
magnificent dinner on board the Phenix, and it 
is only out of regard for Ingomar’s modesty that 
I refrain from repeating what was said in the 
speeches which were made at this banquet. 

Let me only tell you this, that old Mr. Vaug 
was so overcome with joy that he wept. 

Exaggerated though they might seem, the 
prophecies that were made about Ingomar have 
not been falsified by his subsequent life. He had 
fought against heavy odds; but his indomitable 
pluck and perseverance had in the end triumphed. 
The value of his invention is now everywhere 
recognized; he has patented it in England, Ger- 
many, Holland and France, and it has made him 
arich man. 

Vaug & Son are now the greatest ship-owners 
in Northern Norway, and the whole whaling 
industry is practically in their hands. To the 
seafaring population Ingomar is a hero, on 
account of his youthful struggles and triumph; 
and every Norse sailor regards it as an honor to 
sail in his ships. 

For it is scarcely necessary to add that the 
qualities which made his boyhood remarkable 
have not deserted him in his manhood. He has 
been and is yet a blessing to his native town, nay, 
to his native country. 

HsaALMAR HsortH BoyYEsEn. 

The End. 

Or 





| 
| 
UNLUCKY DAYS. 


Many people are superstitious about ‘‘unlucky”’ 
days and places until some occasion arises that 
makes them ardently desire to do something on 
an unlucky day or in an unlucky place, and then 
their curiosity or their cupidity makes them for- 
get their superstition. 

A circumstance at the great Paris exhibition of 
1889 well illustrated this fact. The receipts at 
the exhibition were much smaller on Fridays 
than they were on other days. The average num-.- 
ber of people attending was smaller by some 
fifteen thousand on this than on other days of the 
week. 

On one Friday the admissions fell off to about 
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thirty thousand, which was the smallest number 
admitted on any one day during the exhibition. 

But on a certain other Friday the admissions 
rose to more than three hundred thousand and the 
halls were crowded. The day’s attendance was 
one of the largest during the entire exhibition. 

What was it that made the Parisians and their 
visitors forget their superstitions for at least one 
Friday? It was the occasion of the first visit of 
the Shah of Persia. It might be bad luck in the 
opinion of many thousands of people to start out 
to go to the exhibition on Friday ; but the visit of 
a potentate who called himself the “King of 
Kings,” and wore a coat quilted with diamonds, 
helped these people greatly to forget their foolish 
fear. 

For once, the idle nonsense of the Friday- 


superstition was overcome by the natural curi- | 


osity to see the Shah. 





——~>—_____—_ 
PERSEVERANCE, 
Fight bravely for the cause of Truth and Right 
7 rough the long day, and when the setting sun 
c 


Shall bid thee hail the welcome shades of night, 
All heaven and earth shall own thy victory won! 


—Margaret J. N. Sweat. 
—_———_or———— 
For the Companion. 


THE COLONEL’S PLEDGE. 


When Tom and Polly Miller came home from 
school in the darkening twilight of a short, cold 
winter day, they found that a strange horse was 


in the barn, and a broken carriage in the barn- | 


yard, and that Colonel Ashton was lying uncon- 
scious on Grandma Mears’s bed in the downstairs 
bedroom. 

The doctor was there, too, and several of the 
neighbors, including Deacon Ashton, the colonel's 
elder brother. After carefully scanning all these 
unusual features of the landscape, Tom pom- 
pously remarked, ‘Polly, these are undoubtedly 
the remains of a disastrous catastrophe.” 

Poliy, feeling that a combination of so many 
long words must surely be an adequate explana- 
tion of any occurrence, however extraordinary, 
quietly answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

But this did not prevent her from seizing hold 
of her mother at the earliest opportunity, and 
asking, ‘‘Mother, what is the matter? Is Colonel 
Ashton killed ?”” 

“No, my dear, but he is badly hurt. His horse 
ran away, broke the carriage, and threw the colo- 
nel out into the road.”’ 

‘But I don’t see how a horse could run away 
from a man that was a soldier, and fought all 
through the war,”’ said Tom. 

‘*He never could have done it, Tom,” said 
Doctor Balser, who had come out into the kitchen 
for a cloth, “if the soldier had not been intoxi- 
cated. Remember it, my boy, and never put 
liquor into your mouth to steal away your 
brains.”” Then, without waiting for an answer, 
he and Mrs. Miller went back into the downstairs 
bedroom. 

Now the colonel, who had fought with honor 
all through the Civil War, was a great hero to 
Tom and Polly, so, later in the evening, they held 
an indignation meeting to talk over his disaster. 
Polly, who was a devoted partisan of any one 
whom she liked, stoutly declared that Colonel 
Ashton would never have got drunk, even the 
least little bit, if his brother, the deacon, had not 
been so cross and so solemn. Tom was not so 
sure of that, but he was sure that becoming in- 
toxicated once in a while was the only fault that 
the colonel had. 

“I feel sorry enough to cry out loud,” said 
Polly, and she was about to do so when suddenly 


she stopped, and said, impressively, “I’m awful | 


glad of one thing!’’ 

“T don’t see anything to be glad about.”’ 

“Well, I do. I’m glad that the horse threw 
him near our house, and not near the deacon’s.”” 

“That’s so! You’re a brick, Polly, even if you 
are a girl!’’ 

“‘Yes,’’ answered Polly, with a decisive nod of 
her black, curly head. ‘‘That’s because I’m a 
Miller out and out. Grandma Mears says so. 
I’m glad for another thing, too, and that is, see- 
ing that Grandma Mears has to go and see Aunt 
Rose sometimes, I am glad that she is there now, 
so that he can have her bedroom downstairs 
without troubling her.’’ 

“That’s so, P. M.!” 

“Don’t call me P. M., or else I won’t tell you 
the third thing, and that is best of all.”’ 

“IT won’t, unless I forget it.” 

‘*Well, then, lam most glad that he only broke 
his ribs and cut his head, instead of killing him- 
self.”’ 

“Polly Miller,” said Tom, ‘you’ve almost 
brains enough to be a boy!’’ which was the very 
highest praise he could give her. 

The colonel was too much injured to be moved, 
so he lay there day after day on Grandma Mears’s 
bed. At first he seldom opened his eyes, or 
noticed what went on around him. Mrs. Miller 
kept Polly at home from school ‘to save steps.’’ 
She and Polly took care of the colonel by day, 
and Mr. Miller took care of him by night. 
deacon and his wife were obliged to stay at home 
and take care of the colonel’s father, who had a 
stroke of paralysis the day after he heard of his 
son’s accident. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| whose black eyes smiled at him so pityingly, and 


who seemed never to tire running errands for his 
comfort. 

One afternoon Mrs. Balser, the doctor's wife, 
came over to see her husband’s patient, who hap- 
pened to be taking a nap at the time. 

Only the evening befofe Polly had told Tom in 
confidence, ‘It’s just wonderful how often the 
colonel is taking a nap when the solemn, cross 
people come to see him. I don’t know how he 
does it, but he will be talking away to me real 
nice about battles and things, and somebody will 
rap at the sitting-room door. Then I go to let | 
them in, and if it’s the deacon, or any of the 
cross, solemn people, he'll be sound asleep before 
I get back into the room to tell him that they are 
there.”* 

«Perhaps he smells a rat,’’ suggested Tom, who 
was by no means a dull boy. 

‘But there aint any rats to smell.” 

“Pp, M.,”* answered Tom, in his most dignified | 
tone, ‘‘you are only a girl, after all, and you have | 
your limitations.” 

On this afternoon, when the doctor’s wife came, 
the colonel took one of his convenient naps, so 
Polly put on her knit hood, and went out to hunt 
for eggs. When she came back Mrs. Balser was 
| saying to her mother: 

“Now, Mrs. Miller, this is an unmistakable 
|leading of Providence. This man was thrown 
| from his carriage at your very door, and almost 
killed; but the Almighty has spared his life a 
little longer that you may be the instrument, in 
His hands, of convincing him of his sins and 
saving his soul. It is your bounden duty to 
wrestle and pray with him until you bring him to 
a saving sense of his sins, and his need of saving 
grace.”’ 

‘But the doctor has strictly forbidden all ex- 
citement.” 

“Yes, I know, the doctor thinks only of his 
body, but you are a professing Christian, and 
| must think of his immortal soul, that for the past 
| two weeks has been hovering on the very verge 
of eternity. I warn you, Mrs. Miller, that if you 
|let him go from your house an unconverted 
sinner, his blood will be upon your head.” 
| ‘But he has a praying father who prays for 
| him every day. Iam sure of it.” 
| «But praying for him has not availed; you can 
see that for yourself. You must pray with him, 
| wrestle with him, until he promises to forsake his 
| sin —” 
| At this instant Mr. Miller came into the kitchen, 
and the conversation came to an abrupt close, but 

Mrs. Balser’s words made a deep impression on 
Polly. She watched her mother keenly, but she 
seemed to forget all about Mrs. Balser’s solemn 
warning, so Polly felt that the burden of the 
colonel’s sins was laid upon her little fat shoulders. 

Being ‘‘a Miller out and out,’’ she watched for 

an opportunity to do what she felt was her 
‘“bounden duty,’’ but no opportunity came until 
the following Sunday afternoon. By that time 
the colonel was so far recovered that he was 
| dressed and lying on the lounge in the sitting- 
room. Mr. Miller and Tom drove over to Aunt 
Rose’s to bring Grandma Mears home, and Polly 
stayed to help her mother take care of the colo- 
nel, and get a nice supper ready for them when 
they came back. 

At about half-past two o’clock Johnny Lynch 
came in, crying, “Oh, come, Mrs. Miller, please | 
come right away over to our house! Bessie’s got 
the croup, and she’s choking to death !’’ 

“Polly Miller,” said her mother, jumping up | 
| and looking for her shawl, ‘will you be sure and | 
| take good care of the colonel ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Give him that milk broth that stands on the 
| kitchen stove as soon as it has boiled.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Don’t let him move around any, and be sure 
that you don’t go out and leave the kitchen door 
open, so that he will catch cold.” 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

‘Well, colonel, I hope that you will excuse me, 
but I feel as if I ought to go.” 

“Certainly you ought. Polly and I can get 
| along beautifully together. Don’t worry about 
| us.”” 

Now all this while Polly was laying her plans. | 
| She saw her mother go with a feeling of secret 
| gladness, for now was her opportunity to make 
| amends for all her mother’s omissions. She 
waited until she thought that her mother was be- 
| yond hearing distance, then she brought her little 
| rocking-chair and sat down by the head of the 
|lounge. The colonel smiled pleasantly at his 
little nurse, and she smiled pleasantly at him; 
| then an unusual expression of solemnity came 
| into her bright, round face, and she sighed very 
| heavily. 





| “Colonel Ashton, do you know that you have 

| been very near to eternity for the past two 

| weeks ?”” 

He stroked his moustache a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘Aren’t we always near to eternity, Polly ?”’ 

| “Are we?” 


“I thought that we were only near to eternity at 


enough to have a doctor.”’ 


| Weare more apt to think of it at such times, | 


| can’t get up until you do. 


‘What is the matter, Polly ?”’ | 


funerals and when we were awful sick, sick | 


COMPANION. | 


that. We'll come to the wrestling and the pray- 
ing; but then I can’t wrestle, neither. Now Tom, 
he can throw any boy of his size over at school, 
and some of the bigger boys, too; but I never 
saw any girls or women wrestle, did you?” 

“No, Polly.” 

“Well, anyhow, I couldn’t even try to wrestle 
with you, because both the doctor and mother 
said you were not to move around because you 
have been sick, and that would make you worse. 
I really don’t think that you ought to be wrestled 
with, colonel.”’ 

“IT should be afraid to try it, Polly.”’* 

‘Well, then, there’s only the praying left. I 
can pray, only I never prayed out loud before 
any one but mother before, so, colonel, won’t you 
please sign the pledge without my praying out 
loud with you ?” 

“Can't do it, Polly.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘For many reasons that a little girl would not 
understand.” m 

“Dear me! then I’ve got to pray with you, 
colonel. I don’t know about eternity and you 


oughtn’t to wrestle, even if I did know how to} 


wrestle with you, so there’s nothing left but the 
praying.” 

‘Prayer is a very good thing.” 

“So Grandma Mears says, but I only know 
two prayers, ‘Now I Lay Me’ and ‘Our Father.’ 
You only say ‘Now I Lay Me’ when you go to 
bed, so I guess I’ll say, ‘Our Father.’ ”’ 

“That’s a very good prayer, Polly.” 

‘“‘Why, do you know ‘Our Father ?’”’ 

“Yes, Polly. I said it at my mother’s knee 


every night when I was a little boy. Indeed, I 
cannot remember when I learned it. It seems to 


me as if I always knew it.” 

“Yes, there are some things you can’t remem- 
ber, no matter how hard you try. Now I can’t 
remember about the twins.” 

“That is because they died when you were so 
very little, I suppose,”’ said the colonel, sympa- 
thizingly. 

‘“No, they didn’t,’’ answered Polly, in a very 
injured tone, for this was her pet grievance, 


“they went and died before I was born, so of | 


course I can’t remember them. Now, Tom was 
ten years old and went to the funeral, but I don’t 
think that he can really remember much about 
them. Do you?” 

“No, not distinctly.” 

“But then he really did see them,”’ said the 
honest little maiden, with a sigh. ‘But, please, 
colonel, won’t you sign the pledge and come to 
heaven too? I’ll miss you awfully, if you don’t!” 

“T am sorry, Polly, but I can’t.” 

**Well, then, I’ve got to pray with you. I can’t 
wrestle, you know, because I don't know how, 
besides you’ve been so sick, but 1 can pray, so 
I’ve got to kneel right down here and pray out 
loud with you.” 

“Thank you, Polly, go on.”* 

Kneeling down by the nearest chair, Polly rev- 
erently repeated the Lord’s Prayer. Then she 
turned her bright face toward the colonel and 
asked : 

“Now, colonel, won't you please sign the 
pledge ?”’ 

“T am sorry, but I can't, Polly.” 

She sighed heavily, saying, ‘“‘Well, then I'll 
have to keep on praying,”’ and again she repeated 
the prayer. 

As soon 


’ 


as she said ‘‘Amen!’’ she asked, 


| *Won’t you do it now, please ?” 


“Can’t, Polly.” 

Again the curly head bowed in reverence and 
she began “Our Father,’’ but as she reached 
“Give us this day’’—an ominous spluttering sound 
came from the kitchen. 

“Oh!’" gasped Polly. ‘There now! that milk 
broth is boiling over! O Colonel Ashton, please 
do sign the pledge! Please do! For now that 
I’ve knelt down and begun to pray with you, I 
I can’t wrestle with 
you, you know, so I must just keep on praying, 
and mother will be so angry about the milk broth. 


| O colonel, please do say ‘Yes’ and let me stop 


praying and go "tend to it!”’ 

«But suppose I can’t keep the pledge after I’ve 
signed it, Polly ?” 

“Oh, well, then you could try it again. Be- 
sides, I’d pray for you every night and morning 
and Grandma Mears would, too, and if you’d 
only keep on trying until you died you’d be all 
right. Please do sign it, won’t you?” 

The spluttering in the kitchen increased in 
noisy violence and Polly rocked to and fro in her 
excitement. 

“IT ’most believe that milk broth is all burned 
up and I want to go out and see to it awful bad. 
Please say yes, colonel! Please say yes!”’ 

“Yes.” 

Polly sprang up with a little scream of delight, 
hugged the colonel for a moment in a frantic 
manner, printed two or three kisses on the top of 


, his head—he had buried his face in the pillows— 
| and flew out into the kitchen. 
| back for some time; and when she did return, 
she asked, feeling very much inter- | 
The | ested—Polly-always was interested in a new idea. | 


She did not come 


she looked very mournful. 

‘It’s all burned up, every bit, and I’m awful 
sorry !”” 

‘Never mind! 
don’t want it.”’ 

“Oh, thank you! 


Don’t worry, Polly, I really 


Polly felt very proud of her position as assistant but I don’t think that there is any real difference | pen and you can write the pledge.” 


nurse, and as the colonel began to recover, he 
grew very fond of the round, plump little girl, 


| in the distance.” 
| 


“No, Polly, I was to sign the pledge, not to 


“T don’t know, either, so we won’t talk about | write it.’’ 


Now I'll get the paper and | 


“Who will write it, then ?” 

‘IT am afraid that you must.” 

«But I can’t write, I can only print. 
do ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And can I do it with a lead-pencil, I do blot 
things so awfully with ink ?”’ 

“Certainly.”” 

“Thank you ever so much and it won't look 
very nice because I burmt my finger, taking the 
milk broth off the stove.” 

“Don't fret about that, Polly. 
stand what it means.” 

‘Yes, and so will God understand when I pray 
to Him about it. He sees and understands every- 
thing, you know; Grandma Mears says so and 
so does the Bible. But then,’’ she added, reflec- 
tively, “‘I never can understand how He can see 
clear through the ground to China and see what 
the little Chinese boys are doing, and I don’t 
understand neither how the Chinese can walk 
upside down and not tumble off. I suppose it’s 
something the way flies walk on the ceiling. I 
don’t understand that neither, though I’ve often 
thought about it.” 

“Little Polly, there are a great many things 
that we can never understand, however long we 
may live and study.” 

“Why, don’t grown-up people understand 
everything ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then I don't care so much about being grown 
up, for grown-up people never hang up their 
stockings at Christmas.” 

Then she hunted paper and pencil and Tom’s 
big geography to rest the paper on and sighing 
heavily, she sat down to her task. 

‘*Will you spell the words for me, colonel ?”’ 

“Certainly; go ahead!’’ 

Except when he spelled a word for Polly, the 
colonel lay still, as if he were asleep. But Polly 
worked steadily on and at last she laid down her 
pencil with a great sigh of relief. Tom always 
declared that Polly sighed like a high-pressure 
steam-engine. 

“It’s done, colonel, and here is’ the pencil for 
you to sign it.” 

He picked up the crumpled paper and for a 
moment a mist before his eyes prevented his 
reading it; but soon the irregular, straggling let- 
ters shaped themselves into these words: 

“Colonel Ashton promises his friend Polly Miller 
never to get drunk any more again. Never.” 

Silently he wrote ‘‘Henry Ashton,” and handed 
the paper back to her. 

She put it carefully in her pocket, saying, 
“When I go upstairs ’ll put it in my new red 
Bible—there, I hear them in the lane!” 

Away she flew to welcome them back, and soon 
Mrs. Miller came too, saying that little Bessie 
Lynch was better. 

In the hurry and bustle of getting supper the 
pledge was forgotten. But that evening the 
deacon and his wife came over to see about mov- 
ing the colonel to his own home. Now the deacon 
was a stiff, reserved man and as soon as he came 
into the room an uncomfortable quiet hushed the 
former pleasant conversation. After making 
arrangements about coming for his brother, he 
said : 

“T hope that you feel sincerely thankful to the 
Lord for sparing your life and that you are duly 
convinced of the error of your ways and are fully 
determined to live a new life.’ 

The colonel’s face darkened ominously, but 
before any one could speak Polly sprang up from 
her little rocking-chair close to the head of the 
lounge, saying : 

“Oh yes, sir! He's done it! He’s all right 
now! He’s signed the pledge!’’ and she triumph- 
antly produced the crumpled piece of paper from 
her pocket. Then straightening it out upon the 
deacon’s knee, she continued, ‘‘There it is! I 
couldn’t wrestle with him, you know, because I’m 
a girl and can’t wrestle; besides, he’s been sick 
and it would have hurt him, but I could pray, so 
I just kept right on praying out loud with hin— 
even when the milk broth boiled over, I couldn’t 
stop, you know—I had to keep right on until he 
said ‘Yes.’ It don't look very nice, I know, but 
the colonel said it would do. He signed it just 
before they came home with Grandma Mears.”’ 

“Read it to me, my child,’’ said the deacon, 
wiping his glasses. 

-So Polly read out, in a quavering voice : 

**Colonel Ashton promises his friend Polly 


Will that 


We will under- 


Miller never to get drunk any more again. Never.- 
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HENRY ASHTON. 

“Let us pray!’’ said the deacon, and they all 
knelt down, Polly slipping back to her own little 
rocking-chair, at the head of the lounge, by the 
colonel. 

But no one said a word until the colonel whis- 
pered, ‘“You pray, Polly.” 

Slowly and reverently Polly repeated ‘Our 
Father,’’ and they all said “‘Amen.”’ 

When they rose again to their places, the 
deacon’s wife said, ‘“‘Polly, won’t you give me 


| this paper to take home to the colonel’s father? 


It will make him very happy.” 

“Does he love my colonel very much ?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

‘*Well, then, he may have it, and I do hope that 
he’ll help Grandma Mears and me at the praying. 
I do want him to keep it so bad!” 

‘*We will all try,”’ said Grandma Mears. 

That night, as her mother was putting her to 





bed, Polly said, “I hated just awfully to pray 
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before all those people, but I promised the colonel 
that I would pray for him, so I had to do it.”’ 

“Yes, my dear.”’ 

“Can’t that count for now? It was after sup- 
per,.you know. I have said ‘Our Father’ ever so 
often to-day, and I’m dreadful sleepy, so needn’t 
I only say ‘Now I Lay me’ now ?” 

‘“‘Yes, my dear,’’ answered her mother, turning 
away to hide a smile, and in a few moments Polly 
was safely adrift on the sea of dreams. 

K. A. PETERS. 
——~+or——___—_ 
TRUTHS OF NATURE. 


Bring in your sheaves, O harvesters, 
Afar in the busy fields of toil, 
Though sown in whirlwind’s bitter breath, 


' 


Or deep in the teeming soil ! 1 
The soul that strives for earnest gain, 
Shall reap in fields of golden grain. 
—Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


TALES FROM THE LUMBER CAMP. 
Treed by a Bull Moose. 


One day a woodsman who had been on a long tramp, 
prospecting for prime birch timber to fill a special 
order, rushed into the camp on the Restigouche with 
news that he had discovered a “yard” of moose. 

A “yard,” it may here be explained, is an opening 
in the forest where a herd of moose has trampled 
down the snow, and made its headquarters. The 
yard is always surrounded by young trees, upon 
whose succulent shoots the moose feed. It forms a 
striking scene, the animals lying about the space of 
trampled and discolored snow, while here and there 
a magnificently antlered bull towers above the rest, 
keeping watch, and at other places on the edge of 
the yard an animal is reaching aloft its long, prehen- 
sile lips to tear down its meal of green branches. 

Now the news which the prospector brought into 
camp created an instant interest. Fresh meat was 
at a premium in the Restigouche Camp, and at the 
thought of moose-meat, which is a sort of beef ideal- 
ized, every lumberman’s mouth began to water long 
ingly. The boss was quite at one with the hands in 
this respect; wherefore it was not long before a hunt 
was organized. 

Only those men could take part who had their 
snow-shoes with them, for the snow was deep that 
season. So there was a small muster of five; but 
with those five went the blessings of the camp. Upon 
their success hung the hopes of all their hungry 
comrades. 

The wind, fortunately for the hunters, was blowing 
from the yard to the camp, so that it was not neces 
sary to take a roundabout course. The expedition 
was led by the prospector, who was an enthusiastic 
hunter as well and skilled in woodcraft. 

It was past mid-day as the yard was approached. 
The hunters separated, and closed in on the yard 
from all sides save that from which the wind was 
directly blowing. The leader, whose name was 
Story, had the longest way to go, in order that by the 
time he could get into position, all the others might 
be ready and waiting. 

Presently an owl was heard to hoot twice. 
Was Story’s signal. 


This 
The moose heard it, too, and 
pricked up their ears, for the owls they were accus 
tomed to hear hooted, as a rule, in the night-time. 
Then they heard the soft, hurried tramping of the 
snow-shoes, and the crackling of frosted twigs all 
about them, and huddled together, terrified, in the 
middle of their yard. 

The next moment five rifles blazed out upon them, 
and the hunters rushed in. vo of the creatures fell 
at the volley, and two more, fat young cows, were 
knifed by the nimble huntsmen, and the rest of the 
herd dashed wildly off, running up the wind, where 
they scented no danger. 

Now Story was in a great disgust. His shot had 
failed to kill. He had fired at the chief of the herd, 
a splendid bull, whose antlers he craved as a trophy. 
The bull was struck somewhere in the body, for he 
staggered, but instantly recovering, he had charged 
fiercely in the direction of the assault. Story had 
stepped behind a tree, and the mad beast, not detect- 
ing him, had continued his career through the woods, 
almost at right angles to the direction which was 
taken by the rest of the herd. 

Story gave chase at a run, loading as he went. The 
bull was already out of sight, but his track was 
ample guide. The hunter knew that he had hit the 
animal hard, and looked for a speedy triumph. 

For an hour he continued his long trot, encouraged 
from time to time by the sight of blood upon the 
snow. The animal’s path led at last through a region | 
of gullies and copses and low, broad beech-trees. | 
Suddenly, as Story was skirting the crest of a little 
ravine, from a thicket close ahead of him the great 
moose dashed with a bellow, and charged upon him | 
with levelled antlers. | 

The hunter had not time to check himself, but 
whipped the gun to his shoulder and took a snap shot. | 
Even at the same instant the snow gave way beneath 
his feet, and his shot flew wide as he rolled to the | 
foot of the ravine. 

The animal was upon him before he could recover 
himself, and he thought his end was come. Dropping | 
his gun, now useless, he drew his knife, and, just | 
escaping one keen prong, he seized the antlers with | 
one hand, while with the other he slashed at the 
animal’s neck. It was the depth and softness of the 
snow, with the confusion of bushes and roots be- | 
neath it, that saved him from being crushed at once. 

As the moose felt the knife in his neck he drew | 
back, and threw up his head with violence, intending | 
to trample his adversary with his terrible hoofs; 
but the neck of the moose has tremendous power, 
und as the hunter clung to his hold with desperate 
tenacity, knowing that his last chance depended on 
it, he was thrown high into the air. He came in con- 
tact violently with a beech-tree branch. 

One thinks quickly in such emergencies as these, or | 
rather an instinct, drowsy at other times, wakes up | 
and saves us the need of thought. Story flung both | 
arms around the branch, and with a great sigh of | 
thankfulness, and possibly an inward utterance of 
the same, swung himself out of harm’s way. 

When his opponent failed to fall, the moose was 
astonished. He turned round and round, and tore up | 





| the snow, and bellowed hoarsely in his rage. The 
| thing was inexplicable. 

At last he looked upward, and saw the hunter in 
the branches. His indignation waxed fiercer than 
ever, and he made desperate efforts to pull down the 
branches by seizing and breaking off their tips. 

How the huntsman chuckled and derided him! 

After a time the mad brute grew more calm. Then, 
to Story’s supreme disgust, he lay down under the 
tree to starve his prisoner out. The hunter had no 


gun. The weather was severe. There was nothing 
to eat. There was no way of stealing off unobserved. 


To crown all, the wretched man recalled a number of 
incidents showing the implacable persistence of the 
wounded bulls of this species. 

For perhaps an hour the hunter waited, vainly 
hoping that this particular moose would prove less 
obstinate than his kind, or would get homesick for 
the rest of the herd, or would die of his inward 
wound. 

But nothing seemed further from the animal’s in- 
tention than any one of these things. It was grow- 
ing dark, and the shivering captive began to realize 
that he would have to spend the night in his tree. 

He tucked his knife back safely in its sheath, and 
undertook to warm himself a little. 

His snow-shoes he had taken off long before and 
had tied them to a limb, knowing that if they should 
fall to the ground the moose would at once make 
mince-meat of them. Then he proceeded to climb 
about the tree with the utmost energy and agility, 
while the moose, who had risen promptly to his feet, 
looked on with the most obvious amazement. 

By this means Story soon got rid of his chill. 
Before it was quite dark he selected a safe and com- 
paratively comfortable spot where two large branches 
forked, and tying himself securely to the limb with 
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TREED BY A 


his long scarf, he tried to go to sleep. It was a profit- 
less undertaking, and after an hour or two of faithful 
effort he gave it up. He was stiff and miserable and 
hungry and half-frozen. 

It had grown so dark that he thought perhaps he 


| might descend the other side of the tree and slip 


away without the moose being any the wiser. With 
what he fancied perfect noiselessness, he tried it. 

He was almost down, when there was a bellow and 
a rush, and the animal was almost upon him. He 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


rubbed it full of gunpowder. This made a fair bit of 
slow-match, which he folded several times longitudi- 
nally and then inserted in the top of his powder-flask. 
To the short end, which he left protruding, he touched 


a match; and then he tossed the flask down in front | 


of the moose. 

The sputtering of the slow-match for a moment 
disconcerted the animal and he drew back. Then, as 
if ashamed of his weakness, he sprang upon the 
flask and trampled it fiercely under his feet. While 
he was indulging in this interesting performance the 
powder exploded with a bang, and the astounded 
animal sprang high into the air. 

But, though badly startled, he was not frightened 
by any means. He was shocked, and scorehed, and a 
little torn in the fore-legs, but this only made him the 
more deadly. In a paroxysm of pain and hatred he 
dashed under the tree, and rearing frantically strug- 
gled to reach the hunter. 

This was just what the wily woodsman desired. 
Lying flat on a branch almost within reach of the 
beast’s antlers, he reached down and dealt him a 
blow in the neck. A second thrust went deeper, and 
struck a more vital part, almost under the throat. 
The blood gushed out in a terrent, and the hunter 
congratulated himself that deliverance was near at 
hand. ‘ 

Presently the great animal stood still, and looked 
about him with a puzzled, anxious air. He felt his 
strength going from him, and could not understand 
it. | 

Soon he began to sway from sidé@ to side, and had 
to brace his feet apart to keep from falling. At last 
he fell. Then the hunter, stretching himself, came 
down out of the tree and stood beside his noble and 
defeated antagonist. 

Story was too weak and cold and hungry to think 


BULL MOOSE. 


of waiting to cut off the animal’s head and hide it 


| from the bears. He slipped on his snow-shoes, found 


escaped just by a hairsbreadth, and swung nimbly | 


back into his refuge. He had no stomach for another 
attempt of that sort. He began to calculate how 


| long it would be before they would miss him in 


camp and come to look for him. 

The prospect did not cheer him. Known as he was 
for a determined hunter, his comrades would go home 
without him, confident that he would turn up all 
right when he had bagged his game. If he was not 
back by morning they would perhaps think some. 
thing had gone wrong, and would set out to look for 
him. 

They would have to retrace their steps to the 
moose-yard; and then, picking up his trail from the 
yard, might be expected to rescue him about noon. 
By that time, he thought to himself miserably, he 
might be frozen stiff. He decided to do something! 
But what? 

At first he thought of cutting a branch, fastening 
his knife to the end of it, and stabbing his captor 
with the improvised harpoon. But the beech-branches 
were too thick and crooked to suit his idea. He did 
at last, however, succeed in splicing a sort of spear, 
about five feet long; and when he had got the knife 


| lashed to the end of it all his stock of twine was 


exhausted. ; 

The spear was pretty satisfactory, but he of course 
dared not throw it; and the moose showed no inclina- 
tion to come where he could be effectually and neatly 
The hunter stuck his harpoon into a 
limb and set out to concoct another weapon. 

By this time the moon was up. The hunter tore a 


despatched. 


little strip from his shirt, wet it in his mouth, and | 


his gun, and started back in haste for the camp. 
Before daylight he had reached the “‘yard,” and then, 
to his intense delight, he met a party of his comrades 
who had set out in the night to look for him. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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THREE LIVE WITCHES. 


During the forty years that New Mexico has been 
under our flag, she has changed for the better, but the 
change is little more than skin-deep. The ideas and | 
the customs of the great majority of her people are 
almost as un-American as the ideas and customs of 
the Zulus. Her sparsely settled area holds more that 
is quaint and wonderful, more of the Dark Ages, | 
more that the civilized world long ago outgrew, than | 
all the rest of the country put together, and to-day | 
one of the most wonderful things within her bare, | 
brown borders is the survival and prevalence of | 
witchcraft. 

There are not now nearly as many witches in New | 
Mexico as there were a few years ago, but there are 
enough—if popular belief is accepted—to eam 
the fact. | 

Of the little Mexican hamlets in the more secluded | 
corners of the Territory, there are few which cannot 
still boast a resident witch, in whose malignant | 
powers the simple villagers have firmest faith, and | 
the story of whose alleged doings would fill a large 
volume. 
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which lies beside the beautiful Gallo Spring in the 
fertile valley behind that great, black lava-flow which, 
centuries ago, ran down the valley of the Rio Puerco 
—‘Dirty River’—from the now extinct craters of the 
Zuni mountains. 

Their house is about in the centre of the straggling 
village. Only a few hundred feet away stands the 
little Presbyterian mission school-house where thirty 
or forty Mexican children are learning to read and 
write, to speak English and “do sums,” under the 
charge of two young ladies from the East. The little 
church is even closer. 

But a majority of the people believe more heartily 
in the witches than they doin the school. The town 
is much in awe of these three lone women. No one 
cares to refuse when they ask for food or other 
favors. They will do almost anything rather than 
incur the displeasure of the brujas, as the witches are 
called. 

Any one can tell you direful tales of what befell 
those who were rash enough to offend them. Queer 
reading these witch-stories make in this day and 
country. Here are some of the remarkable tales 
which I hear from the believing lips of ‘‘the oldest 
inhabitants :” 

Francisco Ansures, a good-looking young Mexican, 
whose adobe house is one of the six that constitute 
the little village of Cerros Cuates, had the misfortune 
two years ago to offend one of the witches. I[ say 








| his misfortune, for he did not know, until the penalty 


came upon him, that he had offended, and to this day 
is not aware what particular evil he did to her. But 
the witch knew, and punished him for his deed, what- 
ever it may have been. 

She said nothing at the time, but waited patiently 
till one day she had a chance to give him a cup of 
coffee. He drank the decoction unsuspectingly. In 
a fev’ minutes thereafter he was horrified to see that 
his hair had grown two feet in length, and that his 
rough overalls had turned to petticoats. Still worse, 
when he cried out in dismay, his pleasant tenor voice 
had become a squeaky treble. 

In a word, he had been turned into a woman—at 
least, that is what he says, and what his industrious 
little wife maintains to this day! They declare that 
he remained a woman for several months, and recoy- 
ered his proper sex only by paying a male witch who 
lived in the Canion de Juan Tafoya to turn him. back 
again! 

A witch named Marcelina—a poor, withered little 
woman about fifty years old—was stoned to death in 
San Mateo, thirty miles north of San Rafael, several 
years ago, because she had “turned Don José Patricio 
Marino into a woman, and made Senor Montaiio very 
lame.” 

Montano is still lame—but not nearly so much so as 
before he helped to kill poor old Marcelina. That 
pious act, he says, not only relieved his feelings, but 
soothed his distorted muscles also. Mariio is again 
a man—and one of very good standing in San Mateo— 
having hired another witch to re-transform him into 
a man’s shape. 

In the Aztec pueblo, or town, of Zia, less than 
ten years ago, lived a witch who was quietly but 
perseveringly causing all the children of the place to 
die one after the other. 

At last the people could stand it no longer, and 
arose in a mass to wipe her out, but found their efforts 
vain. The priest refused to come from his home in a 
neighboring town to help them, so they enlisted 
the sacristan—one of their own number, who had 
charge of the church. He marched at the head of 
the mob, carrying a jar of holy water, which he had 
taken from the church. 

As they came near, the poor old woman fled, with 
the mob in howling pursuit. Just as they were 
about to overtake her, she suddenly turned herself 
into a dog, and soon distanced them. They got their 
horses and ran her down, but she changed again to a 
coyote and ran faster than ever. 

It took the riders nearly all day to catch up with 
her again—and then the coyote became a cat in the 
twinkling of an eye, and ran up a tall tree. They 
tried in vain to shake her down; but when the sacris 
tan arrived he threw some holy water up the tree so 
that it splashed on her, and down she tumbled like a 
rock, changing back to her human shape as she 
dropped. 

The crowd fell upon her with clubs and hatchets 
and beat her head and body fearfully; but still she 
lived and groaned, though any one of her hundred 
wounds was enough to kill a strong man. 

“Untie the knot! Untie the knot!” she kept 
screaming, and at last a man who was not too infuri 
ated to hear stooped down and untied a queer little 
knot which he found in one corner of her blood. 
soaked blanket. The instant that was loosed, her 





| spirit took its flight. 


Juana Garcia, a woman of San Mateo, had a daugh- 
ter named Maria Acacia, who was taken suddenly 
sick in the evening. As Juana went outside to gather 
some herbs for medicine, she saw an unknown ani- 
mal prowling about the house, and caught it. No 
sooner did she get her hands on it than it turned into 
a woman, whom she recognized as Salia, the witch 
daughter of Witch Marcelina. 

“Cure my daughter,” cried Juana, “or I will have 
you killed!” 

Salia promised and was allowed to go. But when 
morning came .Maria was no better. Juana went 
straight to Salia’s house and demanded, with natural 
indignation : 

“Why didn’t you cure my daughter, as you prom. 
ished you would?” 

“Pooh! I don’t believe she is sick,” answered Salia. 
“We'll go and see.” 

The witch was a better walker than the mother, 
and reached the house first. When Juana arrived 
she found Maria making tortillas—a Mexican bread, 
shaped like a flapjack, cooked on a hot stone, and so 
durable that it is often carried for days at the pom- 
mel of the traveller’s saddle. The witch had gone, 
and the girl was as well as ever. 

“What did she do to you?” asked the astonished 


I had the probably unprecedented privilege, a short mother. 


time ago, of photographing three live witches, whose | 


| picture, as they stand in the door of their little adobe 
| house, is presented on the next page. 


Antonia Morales, who holds the axe, and Placida 
Morales, who stands in the middle, are sisters, and 
Vilia, the third, is the daughter of Placida, and not 
more than seventeen years old. 

All three live in the little village of San Rafael, 


“She just took some ashes from the fireplace 
and rubbed them on my arms, and I got up well,” 
| replied Maria. 
| Juan Baca is one of the best-known characters 

among the common people in this part of the country. 

He is a member of the Order of the Penitentes—that 
| strange brotherhood of fanatics who whip their bare 
| backs through Lent to expiate the sins of the year, 
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and are said to wind up on Good Friday by 
crucifying one of their number. 

His wife once refused coffee to Salia, who went 
away angry. Next day a sore formed on Sefiora 
Baca’s nose, and small white pebbles kept drop- 
ping therefrom. Juan knew what was the mat- 
ter, and going to Salia’s house he said : 


THE YOUTH’S 


The witch started several times to go out, but | They are now reckoned at over one hundred thou- 1879-80 th 


each time paused at the door for some one else to 
precede her. All roguishly hung back, and she 
was there nearly all day. At last a child went 
out, and the witch rushed out after. Probably 
she had noticed the trick, and wished to keep up 


| the deceptive reputation of witchcraft. 


The sign of the 


~~ cross, or the spoken 
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“Look, you have bewitched my wife. 
don't cure her at once I will hang you.” 

“It is well,” answered Salia, ‘‘I will cure her.’’ 

Juan went home contented. But his wife grew 
worse instead of better; and taking his long 
lariat, with its easy-slipping noose at one end, he 
went again to Salia’s. 

“T have come to hang you,”’ said he. 

“No, don’t! I'll come right over!’’ cried Salia; 
and over she went with him. She gave the sick 
woman a little black powder, and rubbed her nose 
once. Out came a sinew four inches long, and 
instantly the nose was as well as ever. 

These are only samples—I could tell you a 
hundred more—of the stories implicitly believed 
by thousands of people in this far-off corner of 
the United States. Their superstitions as to the 
general traits of the witches are no less curious 
and foolish. 

It is believed that the witches can do anything 
they wish, but that they never wish to do a good 
act unless bribed or scared into it. They never 
injure dumb brutes, but confine their evil spells to 
human beings who have, knowingly or unwitting- 
ly, incurred their wrath. 

At night they go flying to the mountains to 
meet other witches; and hundreds of ignorant 
people declare that they have seen them sailing 
through the dark sky like balls of fire. Before 
leaving home they always exchange their own 
legs and eyes for those of a dog, cat or coyote, 
cry out, “Sin Dios y sin Santa Maria,” which 
signifies, ‘Without God and without St. Mary,’’ 
and then fly off. 

One old witch’s cat ate up his eyes while he 
was gone on one of his night expeditions, and the 
witch had to go through life with the green eyes 
of a cat, which he had assumed that evening! 
Luckily, the cat did not eat his legs, which were 
old and tough, or I don’t know how he would 
have got along. 

Any one named Juan (John) can catch a witch 
by going through a curious rigmarole. He draws 
a large circle on the ground, seats himself inside 
it, turns his shirt wrong side out, and cries, ‘In 
the name of God I call thee, bruja,” and straight- 
way whatever witch is near must fall helpless 
inside his circle. 

Every one who lives here can tell you that 
Juan has this power; but he seldom uses it, for 
he knows that if he does so all the witches in the 
country will fall upon him and beat him merci- 
lessly to death. 

Another curious superstition prevalent here is 
that if you stick a couple of needles into a broom 


If you 


™ “ name of God or one | 
"hy of the saints, stops a | 
witch at once. I know | 

people here who assert 

id that they were being 
a carried on a witch’s 
back, thousands of 
miles a minute, to 
some distant destina- 
tion; but that when 

\', they became alarmed, 
and cried, “‘God save 


» WITCHES. 


me!”’ they instantly fell hundreds of feet,—with- 
out being hurt,—and found themselves alone in a 
great wilderness! 

School and church are gradually killing off 
these strange and childish superstitions, but they 
die hard, and it will be many a year before New 
Mexico will be bereft of her last reputed witch. 

CuHarR Es F. Lummis. 
_—_— ~@>—___—_- 
For the Companion. 
POETRY. 


Not »olished phrase nor stately rhyme 
Withstand the crumbling touch of time ; 
The living lines—oh, wondrous art! 
Mirror a mortal’s throbbing heart. 


ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
— +o — 


GERMAN POLITICS. 


After a notable existence of three years, the 
Reichstag, or Parliament, of the German Empire 
has reached the limit of its term, and was dis- 











| solved on January 25th. The term of the Reichstag | dollars—consists of “greenbacks,’’ on which no | work 


has hitherto been three years, but a recent law has 


five years. 
A general election for the new Reichstag will 
shortly take place, in which the German people 


ballot. 


bifl,”’ which had been introduced by Prince Bis- 
marck. This bill proposed to make permanent 
the various laws which, at various times, have 
| been enacted to restrict the great Socialist move- 
| ment in Germany. 

These laws mainly put limits upon the rights of 
Socialists to hold meetings, and to give utterance 








| to their views in the public press, and provided | 


| severe penalties for those who broke the laws. 


Socialist deputies in the Reichstag have been | 


| again and again put in prison for violating them. 
| <A coalition had been made between three of the 
| political parties in the Reichstag to give a general 
| support to Prince Bismarck and his government. 

These parties were the National Liberals, the 
| Imperialists and the Conservatives; but when, on 

the final day of the session, the vote was taken 


on the Socialist bill, a large number of the Con- | 


servatives separated from the coalition, and voted 
against the bill, with the Socialist deputies, the 


| Progressists, and the Centre, or Catholic party. | 


| 
| 


| The bill was rejected by a vote of one hundred 
| and sixty-nine to ninety-eight. 


| ties were of moderately Socialistic opinions. 





COMPANION. 














sand. 

In the late Reichstag there were between twenty 
and thirty ‘Socialist Democrats,’’ of an.extreme 
type; while a very much larger number of depu- 
The | 
Socialists sat on the extreme left of the Chamber. | 
They were mostly men of humble birth and hard- 
working occupations. Among them were to be 
found weavers, book-binders, cigar-makers and 
turners in wood. 

The Socialist leader of the day, both in and out 
of the Reichstag, is Herr Ferdinand Bebel, a man 
of about fifty years of age, small of stature, but 
very energetic in action, and very keen, persistent 
and courageous in debate. | 

For nearly thirty years he has been a Socialist; | 
in recent years, he has passed nearly half the | 
time in prison, as a result of his too fervid utter- | 
ances. Yet he is not a violent revolutionist. He 
prefers to work for his ends by peaceful agitation, | 
and by persuading the masses of the voters. | 

The German Socialists are not by any means 
agreed as to their political programme. The 
extreme Socialists desire an equal division of | 
property, the abolition of marriage, and the ex- | 
tinction of the Church. Others confine themselves 
to the wish that the State should more effectively 
protect the rights of the working classes. There 
are now in Germany more than a hundred Social- 
istic publications, with probably half a million 
subscribers. 

So far, Prince Bismarck, with all his power and 
prestige, has been unable even seriously to check 
the growth of the Socialistic movement: and so 
thoroughly have Socialistic ideas taken hold of 
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e interest paid on the debt was but 
little short of ninety-six millions, or almost three 
times as much as it will be this year. 

At present the rate at which the debt is extin- 
guished is slower than it has been in the past, for 
the reason that the government is forced to buy 
its own obligations at a premium, because they 
are not due. No bonds are redeemable until 
September, 1891, when the four and one-half per 
cents. may be paid off. 

The holders of these bonds do not wish to be 
paid, and will part with the bonds only at a price 
above par. There is a comparatively small 
amount of this class of bonds,—only one hundred 
and twenty-one millions, and when they have 
been bought or paid, it will be necessary to begin 
buying at a premium the four per cents., which 
cannot be called in for payment until 1907. 

The public debt long ago ceased to be a burden 
that could be felt by the people. The tax upon 
tobacco alone is sufficient to meet the interest 
upon it. 





IN THE RANK AND FILE. 


Clara Martin went away from home the autumn 
after her father’s death to teach in a large and diffi- 
cult school. She was only seventeen; the work was 
hard, and she had never been away from home. She 
grew homesick, and on her return at holiday-time 
declared that it would be impossible for her to go 
back to her trying post of duty. 

Her wise mother sympathized with her in her 
trouble at the thought of going away again, and 
though she tried constantly to keep Clara’s mind 
turned toward the pleasant parts of her work, she 
did not say anything whatever in response to her 
daughter’s oft-repeated declaration : 





the minds of German workingmen, that it seems | 
doubtful if he will ever be able to effect this pur- | zeal 
| aloud to her younger brother from a stirring story of 


pose. 
—— 
PRAYER. 


When to sleep I must 

Where my fathers sleep ; 
When fulfilled the trust, 

And the mourners weep ; 
When, though free from rust, 

Sword hath lost its worth,— 
Let me bring to earth 

No dishonored dust. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 
Or a 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The amount of the public debt on the first day 
of January of the present year was a little more 
than one billion fifty-two millions. This was the 
‘‘net’’ debt, that is, the remainder after subtract- 
ing the amount of the cash on hand from the 
total debt. 

The “gross’’ debt, including about ten millions 
of interest, was one billion six hundred and ten 
millions; but four hundred and twenty-two 
| millions of it consisted of certificates of the de- 
posit in the Treasury of gold, silver, or green- 
backs, and the government had in its vaults all 


of these several kinds of money so deposited, | 


ready to redeem any or all of the certificates if 
| they should be presented. 

| hundred and thirty-five millions cash balance, 
| that did not represent any particular debt. So 


| that if it were to redeem all the certificates, and | 


apply the money on hand to paying other obliga- 
tions, it would have left a debt of only one billion 
fifty-two millions. 

It is well known that a large part of the debt— 
|nearly three hundred and forty-seven million 
| interest is paid. The debt which bears interest is 
| last-mentioned sum is divided into four classes, 
| according to the rate of interest which the bonds 
| of each class bears. 


will vote by universal suffrage and by secret| One inundred and twenty-one millions draw | 


four and a half per cent. interest; six hundred 


| nies, and bear six per cent. interest. 

| The annual interest upon the public debt as it 
| stood on January 1, 1890, was a very little less 
than thirty-five million dollars. This is the sum 
which represents the “‘burden’’ of the debt—since 
it is that which has to be paid by taxation every 
year. 

France pays every year for interest on its debt 
| the sum of two hundred and fifty-eight million 
dollars; Great Britain one hundred and thirty 
millions; Austria and Hungary one hundred and 
twenty-six millions; Italy one hundred millions; 
Russia nearly two hundred and twenty millions; 
| and even Spain pays fifty-six millions. 
| The public debt of the German Empire is small, 


but that of the States of Germany is more consid- | 


erable. Prussia alone pays forty-four million 
dollars interest every year. And Canada, with 
one-twelfth of the population of this country, pays 
more than ten millions a year. 

The progress that has been made in paying off 
| the United States debt can be seen most clearly if 
| we make a comparison with a period some years 


so that they form a little cross, and put it behind It is scarcely to be wondered at that Prince | distant. On the lst of July, 1879, ten and a half 
the door when a witch is in your house, the witch | Bismarck should desire, as far as possible, to sup- | years ago, the net debt was two billion twenty- | me.” 


cannot get out of that door until a dog or a per-| press the Socialists, or that he should be deeply | seven millions. The principal of the debt, it will | 


son has passed out ahead. 

This superstition was employed on one occasion 
to tease a woman who passed for a witch. Not 
very long ago, this reputed witch visited the house 


of some refined and educated Spanish friends of | formidable every year. 


chagrined at the defeat of his bill. 

The Socialists, of all shades, have long been 
formidable in numbers and in activity in the 
German Empire; and they have become more 
Nearly ten years ago, 


be seen, has been almost half paid off in ten 
| years. 

| In 1879 the debt which bore interest exceeded 
| one billion nine hundred millions, and we discover 


| that much more than one-half of it has been paid. 


mine in San Mateo, and one of the young ladies | Bismarck estimated the number of Socialists in | Moreover, the rate of interest was then so much 


made the needle experiment, 





| Berlin, the capital city, alone, at sixty thousand. | higher than it is now that in the fiscal year, and women 





| ‘The Treasury had also in its vaults about one | 


“T can’t bear to go back to the Fartown school!” 
One evening during her vacation Clara was reading 


continental wars. She came to the description of a 
great battle, which she read with glowing eyes and 
| face alight with enthusiasm at the noble action of 
the great military leaders. Harry listened breath- 
lessly, and their mother, sitting on the other side of 
| the cosey reading-table, near their father’s empty 
| chair, listened, too. 

Soon Clara’s voice faltered. The splendid action of 
| the general and his lieutenants was all at once made 
| good for nothing by a panic and rout in the lines. 

The rank and file failed to do their duty; their bravery 
deserted them; their courage was gone; they turned 
and ran from before the enemy’s fire, when in only a 
few moments more the field would assuredly have 
been their own. 

“Oh, the cowards! the cowards!” cried Harry’s 
indignant voice. 

“Wasn’t it terrible?’? exclaimed Clara, springing 
up, putting down the book, and walking up and down 
the room in her excitement. “And isn’t it wonder- 
ful, too, to think how much depends upon the com- 
mon soldiers!’ 

- “The rank and file must do the work their captain 

plans for them,” said Mrs. Martin’s gentle voice. 

Clara stopped beside her mother’s chair, looked 
| down for a long moment lovingly into the clear blue 
eyes; then she went into the dear, faithful arms, and 
put her head in the old place on her mother’s 
shoulders. 

“Pll go and stay the year out at Fartown,” she 
whispered. ‘I’m ‘enlisted for the war,’ and if it’s 
my duty to teach boys and girls who are larger than i 
am, and as naughty as I ever was —” Her whisper 
ended in a sob and a kiss. 

“That’s mother’s brave daughter,” was the reply. 

“All that embracing means, I suppose, that Clara 
| is going back to do her work as part of the rank and 
| file,” said Harry, trying to tease a little, though his 
| own voice quavered the least bit. 
| Clara went back to her duty, finished her year’s 
bravely and well, and the following year found 
| a place nearer her home, one better suited to her 





extended the term, as to future Reichstags, to| about eight hundred and thirty millions. This | strength and her youth. 


| But the chief reward for such persistence in the 
| face of difficulty is in the growth of character which 
| comes as a result of it. The discipline of life is rarely 

too severe to add firmness and fineness to the fibre of 
character. Young soldiers of life cannot too often 
| take home the spirit of the lines that all who know 


The closing scenes of the body which recently | and thirty millions are at four per cent., fourteen | our language know so well: 
adjourned were full of exciting interest, for the | millions at three per cent., and sixty-five millions | 
chief subject of debate was upon the “Socialist | are bonds issued to the Pacific Railroad compa- | 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife!” 


—~@e—_—_. 
OF DIFFERENT FAMILY. 


A prominent lawyer in New Orleans, “who died 
recently, was no less noted for his tolerance than for 
his legal knowledge. To a friend who once happened 
to express wonder that this trait was so highly de- 
veloped in him, he said: 

“If I have a charitable temper, I owe it to a chance 
remark of an old uncle of mine made when I was a 
boy. 

‘‘He saw me one day torturing a frog, and said, 
| meditatively, ‘Now, I wonder why you do that? You 
| are kind to dogs, birds and rabbits.’ 
| “I replied that the frog was hideous, filthy and 
| useless. 





| ‘*¥es, perhaps so,’ he said, in the sam, reflective 

tone. ‘It belongs to a different family from you. It 
has not the hereditary traits of the dog, the rabbit or 
|the man. Butit is not a trait of a frog to fight or 
despise another creature because it is not like itself. 
That is the mean, senseless vice of a man.’ 

“I thought over the remark a long time, trying to 
understand exactly what he meant by it. After that 
day I never threw a stone at a frog; and I learned to 

| apply his meaniny to the men and women around 


Much of the discomfort and unhappiness of life, in 
school, in the family or in a community, comes from 
our inability to understand or tolerate the qualities 
of character in others which we do not possess our- 
selves. 

No man can live long in the world without knowing 
that there is a kinship, not of blood, but of education, 
feeling and habits which allies him to certain men 
- They read the same books, think as he 
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thinks, amuse themselves in the same way; in a| plants like the saxifrage, is furnished with a water- 
word, they understand him and he them. This is the | gland to provide for the escape of the surplus water. 


basis of most of the comradeship, the friendship and 
the distinction of caste in the world. 

Nothing can be more reasonable or right than that 
men thus allied by nature should form these comrade- 
ships and friendships, or even classes. 

But nothing can be more unjust and petty than their 
prejudice and hate for people outside of their set or 
class or race. 

The girl who at school thinks and talks from another 
point of view than yours is not to be despised or ridi- 
culed or disliked. She has been placed by God in 
another family. So has the man of another religion 
or political creed, who crosses your path in after life, 
or the foreigner, or the woman whose skin is yellow 
or red or black while yours is white. 

Each of them knows his own standing ground, his 
own blessings and temptations, his own duty to God 
and his fellows. To his own Master he stands or 
falls. It is for you always to help, but never to judge 
him. 


Sinn aa 
ABSORBED. 


Two amusing instances of preoccupation of mind 
come from a New England town. 
“social” in the literary club-rooms immediately after 
an address by a distinguished lecturer, who had come 
from another State. 

Mrs. Brown and Miss Peters were the committee 
of arrangements, and everything had been planned 
by them beforehand with great precision, with much 
care in the selection of their aids, and in the details 


smoothly. 

Everything did go as they had planned. A pretty 
pianist played, as she had been asked to do, directly 
after the lecturer had done speaking; the chairs were 
pushed back by the aids; cups of tea and chocolate 
went round among the chatting groups, while Mrs. 
Brown and Miss Peters were completely absorbed in 
seeing that as many people as possible were intro- 
duced to the distinguished guest. 

After he had gone, Mrs. Brown turned sternly to 
the pretty pianist. 

“Why in the world didn’t you play?”’ 

“I did,” was the demure reply. ‘I played for nearly 
twenty minutes.” 

Mrs. Brown had not heard a note! 

Next day Miss Peters met the pianist in the village 
street. 

“Why didn’t you come yesterday?” she asked. 

“Didn’t you see me?” 

“No. I should have spoken to you if I had.” 

“You are sure that you didn’t see me?” 

“Certainly.” 


There was a| ceremoniously performed. 


————+e - 
BEFORE THEY KNEW IT. 


Joseph Thomas, a lawyer of Kennebunk, Me., at 
the beginning of this century, was a man of consid- 
erable reputation as a wag. A couple were anxious 
to be married, and as there was no minister at hand, 
they waited upon Mr. Thomas, who, as a magistrate, 
was authorized to perform the marriage ceremony. 


He was busy writing as they entered, but paused 
to inquire what they wanted. Addressing himself to 
the man, he asked if he wished to take that woman 


whether she wished to take that man for her hus- 
band. Then he went on with his writing. 

The parties sat still and waited until their patience 
was exhausted. Finally, the man ventured to inter- 
a Mr. Thomas, and tell him they were in a great 
urry. 

|, Paks don’t you go along then?” answered the 
judge. 
|" “But we want to be married first.” 

‘Married! You have been married more than half 
an hour.” 

He explained the requirements of the law, and the 
couple withdrew, not without some misgivings, it is 
to be feared, as to the validity of a ceremony so un- 

They had certainly been 

| married in haste, but there is no record that they re- 
pented at leisure. 

———+o+—___—__ 


WITH THE TONGS. 


k a wife, and turning to the woman, he inquired 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





A great deal of laughter has been expended on | 


womankind for taking the broom as a weapon in | 


“shooing”’ an enemy, but, after all, why should not | 
of their programme, so that everything should go| one use the implement to which she is most accus. | 


tomed? Great execution is possible with the weapon | 


of our choice, as an English lady, living in Canada, 
| has proved. 


She was one day greatly interested in putting out 
the family washing to dry. Sheets and tablecloths 
were on the line, which, to her horror, suddenly fell, 
dropping her spotless clothes in the dirt. 

A large buck, caught by the antlers, was the cause 
| of the trouble. There was not a man within five 
miles—they had all gone to a neighbor’s for the day. 
The deer plunged about, and the lady screamed. 
| Something had to be done, and done at once. There 
| was a fine gun in the house, loaded, but the lady 

would not approach it, as fire-arms were her especial 
| dread. 

Among her many possessions she had a large pair 
of tongs. She thoroughly understood this ftire-arm, 
and with all her housewifely instincts outraged, she 
seized them and began the attack. 

Within five minutes the buck’s skull was pounded 
to a jelly, and then the victor, her clothing slightly 
torn, sat down and indulged in a good cry.—Vorest 
and Stream. 


—_~@>—— 
PRIMITIVE SAND-GLASS. 








“Well, my dear, you shook hands with me, and | 


thanked me for playing, and asked me if I had had a | 


cup of chocolate!” 

It is not often that preoccupation of mind makes 
one person deaf and another dull to the sense of sight 
in looking at a friend, and to the sense of touch in 


| inventions. 


Now and then the explorer among a primitive peo- 
| ple happens upon a “find” which strikingly illustrates 
that necessity is not only the mother of invention, 
but that there is a strong family likeness among the 
An English naturalist, while visiting 
Great Sangir, one of those islands of the Indian 
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UBLIC SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 
need of a genuine Blood - purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufacture is original, skilful, scrupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
| and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
| possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
| of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 


Cutler Bros.’ Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam | 
for coughs, colds and consumption is the best medicine 
in the World, says Allen & Co., Cincinnati, O. [Adv. | 

siamese: | 
Have you Catarrh @ 

There is one remedy you can try without danger of 
humbug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., for trial package of his catarrh cure. His only 
mode of advertising is by giving it away. Postage, 
2cents. Judge for yourself. Mention Companron. [Adv. | 


ARBOR DAY 
CELEBRATION. 


For the use of Teachers and Scholars, we have just 
published an Octavo Book containing words and music } 
arranged for piano or organ with recitative libretto 
suitable for public use, forming an interesting method 
of entertainment, tableaux vivants for Arbor Day. | 
Words by George Cooper, melodies by Charles E. Pratt 
and John Keynion. Remit ten cents for sample copy. 


HITCHCOCK & McCARGO PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), 


385 Sixth Ave., New York. 


““WALES GOODYEAR” 
: ZEPHYRS. 















The best RUBBER OVERSHOE_ for 
Ladies and Gentlemen ever made. Very light, 
healthy, handsome and durable. Manufactured 
by the “WALES GOODYEAR” RUBBER CO., 

AUGATUCK, CONN. [Established 1845.] 
Ladies sizes,2to 7 Price 65 cents. 
ents « 6tol0 . 8 * 

Widths, either Slim, Medium, or Full. 

Sent by mail to any address, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 

G. S. SIDNEY, 49 Warren St., New York. 


THE FLAC 


And the Public Schools. 





this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar. 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 





Our offer of presenting a 9x15 Bunting Flag, 42 stars, 


ve “a | Ocean known as the Celebes, or Spice Islands, lodged | 
shaking hands. —- | at the house of a rajah. | 


to one school in each of the 42 States, has awakened 
great interest. (See offer in the issue of THE Com- 
PANION for January 9th.) 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


WASHINGTON’S TOUR. 


| *In front of the house was a verandah, in a corner | 


| of which stood a sentry, whose business it was to 


The State of Minnesota has the honor of sending 
| in the first essay. We now extend this offer so as to 





In 1789 General Washington made a tour through | a So for the village, by the aid of a primi- 
New England, travelling in his own carriage. Inthe! Two gg were firmly lashed together, 
“Reminiscences of Worcester’ a spectator describes | mouth to mouth, and fixed in a wooden frame, made 
his equipage as follows: 


to stand upright in reversible positions. A quantity 
. P - of black sand ran from one bottle into the other in just 

“1, A gentleman in uniform on a beautiful dapple- 
gray horse. 


half an hour, and when the upper bottle was empty 
| the frame was reversed. 

“2. Next, two aids on dapple-gray horses in uni-| Twelve short sticks, marked with notches from one 

f | to twelve, were hung upon a string. A hook was 

scr ’ : | placed between the stick bearing the number of | 

“3. Bay horses, with two negro boys as riders, the | notches corresponding to the hour last struck and the 

horses attached to a travelling-carriage, in which sat | one to be struck next. The sentry announced the | 





include each of the Territories as well as each of the 
States. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 Temple Place, 


Boston, Mass. 











Horse Hair Insoles 


Will positively prevent your taking cold. Won’t sweat 
your feet, takes very little room in boot. 
No cold or damp feet while wearing them. 
S| wa for 25 cents pair. 
» Union Street, Boston. 





General Washington. 

“4. Behind was the baggage-wagon, with two bay 
horses, containing the baggage.” 

In every place through which the general passed 
the inhabitants of all ranks, ages and conditions tes- 
tified their joy at beholding the man who had won 
independence for the Colonies, and was now the first 
citizen of the new Republic. 

There was one exception to this general joy, if the 
statement of the author of “Glimpses of Life in 
Westborough”’ is correct. 

“He reached Worcester October 23, 1789,’’ says the 
author, ‘“breakfasted there, then went on by the 
house of General Ward, still standing, a short dis- 
tance beyond Pease Tavern. He had superseded 
General Ward as commander-in-chief, and the old 
general did not go to his door or look out as the Pres- 
ident went by.” 

Of course it is natural to suppose that envy and 
jealousy were the cause of General Ward’s action, 
though it is not certain that that is the explanation. 
It is his misfortune if the world takes his dissent 
from its verdict upon Washington as an exhibition 
of his own narrowness. 

ee 
SHREWDNESS OF PLANTS. 


Even plants have an eye to the main chance. They 


time by striking the hours on a large gong. 
———_+or—_____ 
DEBT OF HONOR. 


England, which is rich in gentlemen, furnished, in 


| 
| 


| the beginning of the present century, a good model | 


of that genius which the world loves in Charles 
James Fox, who added to his great abilities the most 
social disposition and real love of men. 


statesman : 
A tradesman who had long dunned Mr. Fox for a 


counting gold, and demanded payment of his long 
due note. 

“TI cannot pay you now,” said Fox. “I owe this 
money to Sheridan; it is a debt of honor. If an acci- 
dent should happen to me, he has nothing to show to 
maintain his claim.” 

“Then,” said the creditor, “I change my debt into 
a debt of honor,” and tore the note in pieces. 

Fox thanked the man for his confidence, and paid 
him, saying “his debt was of older standing, and 
Sheridan must wait.” 

Fox was the lover of liberty, friend of the Hindoo, 
friend of the African slave; he possessed a great per- 
sonal popularity, and Napoleon said of him, on the 
occasion of his visit to Paris in 1805, ‘“Mr. Fox will 





are as much devoted to getting on in the world as | 


individuals of our own race are. Nor is there any 
great difference in the objects which their plans take 
in. They like comfort, and secure it in perfectly 
legitimate ways. 

The slyness with which the plant sometimes gives 
a hint of its wishes manifests a spirit of fun. The 
spacious leaves of the Victoria regia lie spread out 
on the still waters of the Amazon. There is no occa- 
sion for the plant to develop a tough integument in 
these leaves. 

Yet, what would take place when the fishes came | 
to the surface as they often do in pursuit of prey, or 
to escape when they are themselves pursued? 
immense leaves would be punched through and ripped | 
from centre to edge. 

This mammoth lily protects itself against harm 
from this source by developing prickles and spines on 
the under side of the leaf, so as to deter fish from 
thrusting their noses against that surface. 

Plants are blessed with hearty appetites for food 
and drink. That they may make the most rapid 
growth, it is necessary that this appetite be indulged 
most freely. 


Moreover, like human beings, they are subject to 
disease as a penalty for over-indulgence. If the leaf, 
for example, drinks too much, even of water, its 
tissues will be ruptured. 

To guard against this danger, each leaf-tooth, in | 


| and is as follows: 


The | 


always hold the first place in an assembly at the 
| Tuileries.” 


| 
| 


| COINING A JOKE. 


—— 


“Coining” jokes is a very common figure of speech, 
but we know of only one instance in which a joke 
was actually coined—that is, struck from a graven die, 
and issued from a legal mint. The fact is historical, 


In the year 1679 the Danes advanced with a large 
force upon Hamburg, but after a siege of consider- 
able duration, seeing but little hope of ultimate suc- 
cess, they finally withdrew and marched back. 

Thereupon the Hamburgers caused a medal to be 
struck in commemoration of the event. On one side 
of the numismatic curiosity was the inscription, “The 
King of Denmark came before Hamburg. What he 
gained by it will be seen on the other side.” 

On the other side there was a total blank. 


—__4~@>—__ 
AFRAID OF, WIRES. 


Electricity has become not only a wonderful but a 
fearful agent, and the imaginative tremble before it. 


“It is perfectly terrible,” said a lady, “‘to read of 
the accidents that occur from misplaced wires! Noth- 
ing would tempt me to have anything to do with 
electric cars, bells, telephones, or any other such 
alarming invention if I could possibly escape them.’ 

“Well, you can’t,” said her husband, carelessly, 
“unless you flee to the wilderness.” 

“That’s the worst of it,” said the lady, in mock 
despair. ‘Why, vou may touch an iron post, or step 
on an innocent-looking iron grating, and fall down 
dead! It’s all those terrible wires! I declare, I’ve 
grown so fidgety over them that I can’t look at a 
wire strainer in the kitchen without shuddering!” 


A character- | 
istic anecdote is related of the celebrated orator and | 


note of three hundred guineas found him one day | 
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FEBRUARY. 

Th. 20. Independence of Roumania recognized, 1880. 
Fr. 21. President Johnson removed Secretary Stanton, 
Sa. 22. George Washington born, 1732. (1868. 
Su. 23. French Revolution began, 1848. 

Mo. 24. “Hornet” captured the British ship ‘* Peacock,” 
Tu. 25. Conscription Bill passed, 1863. (1813. 
We. 26. Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Strike began, 1888. 





For the Companion. 
BABY AND I. 


We're sailing to dreamland—baby and I, 
Our boat is nearing the shore ; 
His head is at rest on my loving breast, 
We list to the dipping oar. 
Shall we lanc Sagnemee 
In the dreamland heather, 
O baby, with soft eyes of blue? 
Shall we roam the meadows 
‘And play with the shadows ? 
Sleep, darling, I’m writing for you. 


We’re sailing to dreamland—baby and I, 
How white are the dreamland sheep 
How purple the hills, how blue are the rills! 
O, hasten, my darling, to sleep. 
The birds—how delightful ! 
O, sleep a whole nightful, 
They want you—the birds and the flowers, 
And the ay butterflies | 
They will dazzle your eyes | 
When you enter the dreamland bowers. | 


We're sailing to dreamland—baby and I, 
O cool and calm is the night ; 
His rosy lips coo, his breath, sweetest dew, 
Fills my heart with love and light. 
O soft is the pillow, 
And playful the billow 
That rocks us to dreamland, my own. 
Are little feet ready ? 
Then steady—there—steady, 
Thy mother must still land alone. 
ELIZABETH BAKER BOHAN. 


——_~or——__—_ 


For the Companion. 


“HAPPINESS IS MY BIRTHRIGHT.” 


“Innocent happiness,’’ says an old French 
writer, ‘“‘is my birthright, given to me by God. | 
God may bid me to give it up in His service, or in | 
that of my fellow-men; but if He does not so bid 
me, it is my right to keep it, and keep it I will by 
every means in my power!”’ 

Few young people have the old Frenchman’s 
sound and rational ideas. They are apt to fancy 
that gloomy views of life or a melancholy habit 
of thought indicate a superiority of intellect, for- 
getting that the man who lies down under his 
burden is not as strong as he who carries it gaily. 
Or they allow a great grief or the little annoy- 
ances of every day to conquer all their hopes and | 
activity. 

They forget that ‘“‘happiness is their birthright.” 
What is worse, they forget that their family and | 
friends have a right tou expect from them a cheer- 
ful face and courageous words. 

For lugubrious looks and gloomy views of life 
are destructive not merely of our own happiness. 
They destroy also the cheerfulness of all upon 
whom we can exert an influence. If we are re- 
solved to be unhappy it is exasperating to us to 
see others happy,—but what right have we to| 
load the backs of our neighbors with our own | 
miseries ? 

And yet how can a man keep happiness in his 
life and in his countenance when incessant annoy- 
ances are rasping his temper, and when some real 
grief is tugging at his heart? 

The only sure way is, as all the readers of The 
Companion know, to fill his soul with the peace 
of God; but just as God, who heals the sick, in- 
tends us to use the physicians’ skill and the apoth- 
ecaries’ drugs to that end, so He intends that we 
shall use simple, rational means to keep our 
minds sane and hearts happy. } 

One of the most rational and oftenest neglected 
of these aids to happiness is congenial compan- 
ionship. Do not choose your friend because he 
lives next door, or because he married your sis- 
ter, if you find him vulgar or depressing to your 
best nature. 

There are men who, though they are your | 
brothers, are always alien to you; before whom | 
you never can be your better self. Be kind and | 
helpful to them, but never make them your inti- | 
mate companions. i 

There are others whose natures respond to your 
own, who understand your highest hopes by 
instinct. These are your friends. Find and keep 
them. 

Another good tonic for the mind is the daily 
indulgence in some favorite innocent pursuit, | 
apart from our profession or trade, or daily 
household duties. 

Whether it be photography, the study of a lan- 
guage, the collection of coins, or of snakes, or 
the composition of poems which no editor will 
accept, such a hobby is a safety-valve through 
which much worry and actual pain escape uncon- | 
sciously. 

The most effective defence against gloom is 
perhaps a firm resolve not to yield to it. “It’s 
dogged as does it!’ is a homely Yorkshire prov- | 
erb which contains a great truth. 

However weak and flaccid you may be, you 
have a moral backbone which you can stiffen if 
you will. Do not sit down and cry by the road- 
side when trouble comes. Stand up, mect the 


| children, each of whom is provided with a sharp 


| active principle must be 
| face in the form of crystals, producing the effect 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


world with a smiling face and after awhile the 
courage of the smile will come into the heart. 

Bid Israel trust in the Lord, was the message 
sent to the despairing pilgrims in the desert,— 
and—go forward. 

—_ +o 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge aims in his ‘Life of Wash- 
ington” to get at the man as he was. Putting aside 
the stories and traditions of his boyhood as without 
foundation, and going behind the popular myths, he 
finds a strong, vigorous man, with far-reaching 
thoughts and a resistless will. Writing of the life 
which Washington lived from his marriage till the 
breaking-out of the Revolution, Mr. Lodge says: } 


“Take it for all in all, it was a manly, wholesome, 
many-sided life. It kept Washington young and 
strong, both mentally and physically. When he was 
forty he flung the iron bar, at some village sports, to 
a point which no competitor could approach. 

“There was no man in all Virginia who could ride 
a horse with such a powerful and assured seat. There 
was no one who could journey farther on foot, and 
no man at Williamsburg who showed at the govern- | 
or’s receptions such a commanding presence, or who 
walked with such a graceful and elastic step. | 

“As with the body so with the mind. He never 
rusted. A practical carpenter and smith, he brought 
the same quiet intelligence and firm will to the forg- 
ing of iron or the felling and sawing of trees that he 
had displayed in fighting France. 

“The life of a country gentleman did not dull or 
stupefy him, or lead him to gross indulgences. He 
remained well-made and athletic, strong and endur- 
ing, keen in perception and in sense, and warm in his 
feelings and affections.” 

Mr. Lodge asserts that Washington was not, as 
some affirm, an English gentleman in manners and 
feelings, but a thorough American in the broad, 
national sense of the term. Says the historian: 

“I see in Washington a great soldier, who fought a 
trying war to a successful end impossible without 
him; a great statesman, who did more than all other 
men to lay the foundations of a republic which has 


| endured in prosperity for more than a century. I find 


in him a marvellous judgment which was never at 
fault, a penetrating vision which beheld the future of 
America when it was dim to other eyes, a great in- 
tellectual force, a will of iron, an unyielding grasp of | 
facts and an unequalled strength of patriotic pur- 
ose. 
° “TI see in him, too, a pure and high-minded gentle- 
man of dauntless courage and stainless honor, simple 
and stately of manner, kind and generous of heart. 
Such he was in truth. The historian and the biographer 


| may fail to do him justice, but the instinct of man- 


kind will not fail. The real hero needs not books to 
give him worshipper® George Washington will 
always receive the love and reverence of men, be- 
cause they see embodied in him the noblest possibili- | 
ties of humanity.” 
— 
GROWING VANILLA. 


The vanilla plant of Mexico is a climber, having 
numerous adventitious air rootlets, by which it fas- 
tens to its chosen support. It is an ugly, ungainly 
vine, with all the grotesqueness and none of the 
graces usually found in members of the orchid fam- 
ily. The flowers are very abundant, but they prove 
mostly abortive unless artificial fecundation is re- 
sorted to, which largely increases the yield of pods. 


The flowers open in March and April, and artificial 
fertilization begins at once, as each Mossom remains 
open but twenty-four hours. The buds do not open 
simultaneously, hence the ground must be gone over 
daily. 

The work is done for the most part by women and 


stick and a short ladder, for convenience in reaching | 
the flowers. The flower is grasped with the fingers | 
of the left hand, while the right displaces the anthers 
with their pollen, by means of the stick, and conveys 
them to the pistil. 

If this operation is dexterously performed the 
flower dries upon the ovary in forty-eight hours; if it 
falls in less time the manipulations have been unsuc- 
cessful. The fallen blossoms are used for practice in 
the art of fertilization by beginners, who at the end 
of a few days become able to fertilize a thousand 
blossoms in a day. If the plants were not thus 


| treated the yield would be barely one-tenth of what | 
it is. 


tis 
The harvest begins properly in December, when 
the capsules assume the yellow hue which indicates | 
that they have reached their maturity. | 
The process of curing vanilla is a delicate one. The | 
pods must not merely be dried, but this must be done 
in & way to secure several results; the pods must re- 
tain a certain softness, they must lose little in weight, 
they must develop all ——— fragrance, and the 
brought out to coat the sur- 


familiarly known as the “silvering of the vanilla.” 

n order to effect these several results the pods are 
spread in layers upon gratings of sticks, arranged in 
tiers for convenience of inspection, in a dry and well- 
ventilated room. After twenty-four hours the pods 
are picked over and the poor ones rejected. The next 


| day they are — in the sun. Before sunset they 


are again collected and carefully arranged in layers 
upon dry blankets. 

This process is repeated for twenty or thirty days, 
the time necessary for the crystallization to become 


| complete. Then the vanilla is assorted, tied up in 


bundles of fifty pods each, and packed for shipping in 
tin cans. | 


a ~2 
SAVED BY A MIRROR. 


A lunatic saw the reflection of a man’s form in a 
mirror, and, taking it for an enemy in the next room, | 
snatched up his pistol and fired at the figure. The 
bullet struck it in the head. The crazy man was 
secured before he could re-load his weapon, and the 
other man’s life was saved. 


Yet there are some | 


superstitious people who look upon the breaking of a | 


looking-glass as an evil omen! To such may be com- 
mended another story, related by an Englishman 
who, with his family, had passed ten years in India: 

It was a very sultry summer night. The doors and 
— of our bungalow stood wide open to let in 

1e air. 

My little daughter, two years old, was sleeping in a | 
low crib in a room adjoining the one where I was 
sitting engaged with some accounts. It was late, all | 
the servants had retired, and everything was quiet | 
out doors and in. 


. g 
In the room where the child was sleeping there was | 


a large pier-glass which we had brought out from | 
Liverpool. It was our most pretentious article of | 
furniture. This glass hung directly opposite where I 
was sitting, so that if I raised my eyes, objects in the | 
other room were plainly to be seen in it. 

Suddenly my attention was attracted by what 
seemed a shadow flitting past, or rather by a sense of | 
something moving in the other room. T looked up. | 
The sight which met my gaze chilled my blood! 

In the mirror there was reflected a tiger, creeping 
stealthily forward toward the sleeping child! 

I was wholly unarmed, and sat powerless, be- 
numbed, gazing with awful fascination into that 
mirror. To scream or to make the least motion would 
precipitate the terrible tragedy. 

Suddenly the tiger stopped, arrested by his own 
reflection in the glass. He lashed his tail back and 
forth; his eyes shot fire; each separate hair of his 
orange-yellow coat seemed to stand erect at sight of 


| of March and the last day of June to the selectmen, 


a possible rival. Faster and faster that expressive 
tail whipped the floor. 

Another moment and the animal uttered a deep, 
challenging roar and sprang forward with one great 
bound! 

There was a crash of glass, and a loud, prolonged 


roar of surprise and rage from the tiger, which jarred 


the very ground! The great mirror, with its frame, 
fell heavily to the floor, pulled from its position. The 
tiger turned tail and sprang out at the open door. | 
it had all happened so quickly that I could almost 
have believed it a dream but for the broken mirror 
and the marks of blood left where the shattered glass | 
had cut the tiger’s feet. | 


— +e -_—— 
For the Companion. 
THE HEARTH-FIRE, 


I sit and muse before the open fire j 
And watch the fairy flamelets dance in glee | 
They wave their slender arms right merrily | 
And flaunt with mystic grace their bright attire. 
They seem to say to me, the sportive choir, 
“We are the sunbeams, prisoned in this tree 
Long, long ago. *Tis thou hast set us free. 
With pantomime to please thee we desire.” 


Ye tell me also, happy, winsome sprites, 

That smiles and cheering words of bygone days, 
Soul-sunshine, yet unheeded as our breath, 

May come to us again in darkest nights 

From mem’ry’s treasure-house, and visions raise 
To warm and quicken faith that withereth. 


FreD’K LEROY SARGENT. 





+o 
TOO SOFT. 


In April, 1864, a New York regiment was in Coving 
ton, Ky. Cincinnati lies just across the river and the | 
temptation to visit it was too strong for men who had | 
been for years enduring the privations of army life. 
A little party of them determined to go over and | 
attend a place of amusement. What took place after 
the performance is thus described by one of the par- 
ticipants : 








We thought it would be a rare treat to put up at a 
hotel for the night, enjoy a sound sleep on a soft bed, 
and have a good breakfast before returning to camp 
in the morning. 

To this end we repaired to the hotel, paid a dollar 
and a half each for our double-bedded room—there 
were four in the party—and then went to the theatre. 

We enjoyed the performance, and, after es 
of a good oyster supper, returned to the hotel and 
retired, anticipating a good night’s sleep on the 
feather-beds. 

After criticising what we had seen, and eating over 
again in imagination the excellent supper we had 
enjoyed, and are our nice, comfortable beds 
with the places we had been obliged to sleep in during 
our late campaign, we turned over and tried to 
sleep. | 
All was quiet for perhaps half an hour. Then I) 
noticed my bedfellow becoming very restless, appar- | 


ently trying to get into a comfortable position. 

“Come, John!” I exclaimed, “why don’t you lie 
still and go to sleep?” 

“Why don’t you go to sleep yourself?” was the | 
response. 

‘Then we heard similar questions and exclamations | 
from the other bed, and soon our companions were 
heard tumbling out and lying down on the -floor, 
declaring that they “couldn’t sleep on that bed; it’s 
too soft.’ 

We chaffed each other a good deal about our adven- 
ture, but decided that rather than pay for beds in the 
hotel and then of our own accord lie on the floor, we 
— go back to the barracks and lie in our own 

unks. 

“Yes,” said one, “but we have paid for our breake 
fast, too; we don’t want to lose that.” 

“Never mind,” rejoined another, “‘let’s go back.” 

So we got up, dressed, and sneaked downstairs, as | 
though we had been trying to “jump” our board Dill. | 

The night-clerk sat dozing in his chair. We felt 
too sheepish to acknowledge the truth to him, and | 
simply inquiring at what hour breakfast would be | 
ready, we started for the ferry and managed to catch | 


| the last boat to Covington. 


In less than five minutes after stretching ourselves 
in our bunks, we were sound asleep. We did not | 
think it worth while to go back to the hotel for our 
breakfast. 

Fifteen years afterward I met my bedfellow of 
that night, at the breakfast table of a hotel, but 
neither of us complained of having been unable to 
enjoy the soft beds. Our Cincinnati adventure was 
recalled, and we smiled together over the days of 
long ago. 


——__4~@p>—__— 
FARMERS’ ENEMIES. 


The early settlers of New England had to fight for 
their land and their crops, not only against the red 
men, but against wolves and foxes, and even against 
the birds. These wild creatures had been in posses- 
sion so long that it is not to be wondered at if they 
were indisposed to quit their claims in favor of a set 
of strangers from over sea. 


In the language of one of the old chroniclers, the 
wolves ‘‘made no more bones to carry off a pig than a 
dog a marrow-bone.” The town of Truro, according 
to the local historian, voted in 1713, “That three 
— bounty be paid in addition to what is allowed 

y the Province law for every head of grown wolves ;” 
and some years afterward, as the records show, a 
special reward was offered to any one who would kill 
the wolf that had lately been prowling through the 
township. 

This nuisance of wolves was so great in those days 
that it was actually proposed to build a high board 
fence across the Cape “from Peaked Cliff to Way- 
— Bay,”’—a sort of Chinese wall,—to keep them 
out. * 

The town of Truro voted in 1711, “That whereas 
crows and blackbirds do much damage by pulling up 
and destroying the young corn, every housekee 
shall bring or cause to be brought between the middle 





= 


eight blackbirds’ heads and two crows’ heads, or pro- 
portionably thereto, or forfeit three shillings and 
eight pence to the use of the poor, and that for addi- 
tional heads a bounty be paid of one penny for black- 
birds and four pence for crows.” 

Blackbirds and crows evidently had a hard time in 
Truro; but they must have fared immeasurably worse 
in Eastham. There the law read: “Every single | 
man in the township shall kill six blackbirds or three | 
crows, and shall not be married till they comply with 
this requisition.” 

Crows are wily birds, as everybody can testify who 
ever tried to shoot one; but if they knew of this en- 
actment they must have felt that their days were 
numbered. Even the young women of Eastham may 
be presumed to have gone into practice with shot- | 

uns. 





——_+or—___—__- | 
DOMESTIC FOG SIGNAL. 


The cow is a useful animal, as every one knows. It 
would go hard with mankind to do without milk and | 
beef; but the commonest objects are sometimes put | 
to uncommon uses, and an English officer, who was | 
on his way to India, describes how a cow saved a 
whole ship’s crew, not by supplying them with food, 
but by lifting up her voice. 


The ship had to put in at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and we arrived off Table Bay toward evening. As 
we rounded Green Point a dense fog suddenly came 
on, and we could not see tifty yards from the ship. 

rhe cable had been got up, ranged along the deck, 
and bent on to an anchor; the courses were clewed | 
up, sail shortened, and under the three topsails the 
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captain, keeping the lead going, steered as near as he 
could guess for the centre of the bay, intending to 
drop anchor when well in. 

All at once one of the passengers called out, “I 
hear a cow!” We all listened, and all heard it dis- 
tinctly. The anchor was instantly let go, the ship 
swung round head to wind, and immediately we heard 
the loud roar of a heavy surf breaking on the shore, 
how far off we could not tell, but it seemed terribly 
near. The water shpgaled rapidly toward the stern 
and all passed an uncomfortable night, for if the wind 
should get up, our fate would be sealed. 

The early morning light showed us our perilous 

osition; imstead of steering for the centre of the 
bay, we had been standing over to the low, sandy 
shore opposite Cape Town, and but for the lowing of 
the cow, accidentally heard by a passenger, in less 
than two minutes we should have been on shore. 


— +e — 
HOGS. 


Millions of men loathe the hog and dread its touch. 
Jews, Mahometans and Hindoos agree with each 


| Other in their detestation of “the unclean one.” A 


party of Europeans, travelling in the East, were 
much annoyed at meal-times by the natives swarm. 
ing round them like flies. At last one cunning man 
suggested that «a piece of bacon might drive them 
away. It was produced, and as soon as the natives 
saw it they fled. 


A mounted English officer of high rank, ignorant 
of the Hindoos’ prejudice against the hog, took up 
the little son of a Hindoo noble and placed the boy 
before him on the saddle. The saddle was made of 
emer and the child’s caste was at once broken. 

fe had touched the polluting hog, and not until he 
had gone through a long and expensive series of 
— in a cowshed, was he received among 
nis own people. 

The captain of an East Indiaman once used a pig 
to counpal the crew to do their duty. The ship was 
largely manned by Hindoo sailors, who, as long as the 
vessel was in the warm latitudes, cheerfully did their 
work. When, however, the higher latitudes were 
reached, the men suffered from the cold and began to 
shirk their duty. 

At last they refused to come on deck, and in spite 
of threats and even blows, remained below in the 
forecastle. A happy thought struck the captain; he 
ordered a rope tied to the leg of the ship’s pig, and 
had the animal lowered into the striker’s quarters. 

Immediately every Hindoo, fearing his caste might 
be broken, rushed on deck to avoid contact with the 
contaminating beast. 

But what is one man’s poison is another man’s 
meat, and millions of human beings prize the hog for 


| its value as food. 


The Rev. J. G. Wood, from whose ‘Dominion of 
Man” we have quoted, says that the introduction 


| of the pig into New Zealand and Fiji has substituted 


the flesh of the hog for that of man, and that the 
natives of Hawaii and Tahiti have the greatest ad- 
miration for piglings, which they carry about as if 
they were kittens. 

One day a traveller in the Sandwich Islands met a 
group of women sitting under the shade of a tree, 
zrouped round a large hog. They were driving the 
10g to market and proceeding by easy journeys, so as 
to deliver the animal in the Best condition. The ho; 
was lying on its side, and the women had remove 
their garments, steeped them in a brook, laid them 
on the pig, and were busily engaged in fanning it. 
Doubtless that pig made better pork than the hogs 
which are slaughtered after days of travel in railroad 
cars. 

——_—___+~@.—__—— 


DRAWN ON A JURY. 


In New York, some years ago, a summons com- 


| manding Thatcher Magoin to present himself for 


service in the jury-box was returned to the Commis- 
sioner of Jurors, with the information that it had 
been served on the wrong party. In such cases, how- 
ever, as is well known, no ordinary excuse is accepted. 

“Magoin,” said the commissioner, “must appear in 

erson, and show cause why he should not be a 
juror.” 

“He can’t come,” was the reply. “He’s too busy.” 

“Such an excuse will not hele him. He must come, 
or suffer the consequences of fine and imprisonment,” 
said the commissioner, sternly. 

“If he did come, he’d make things hot for you! 
Besides, it’ll take a derrick and truck to bring him 
here. He turns the scales at five thousand pounds.” 

The commissioner expressed the opinion that the 
speaker had been —s 

“I’m as sober as you be,” said the representative 
of the absent juror. “Thatcher Magoin is a steam- 
engine, located at the foot of Fletcher Street. Years 
ago I was employed by a man named Thatcher 
Magoin, and I called my engine on Pier 19, East 
River, after him. When the directory man came to 
the dock to get names, he saw the name on the en- 

ine, and he thought ’twas the name of the boss, so 
1e put it down in his book.” 

It is needless to say that “Mr. Magoin’” was ex- 
cused from jury duty. 


ead oN a 
STINGY. 

Squire Springer was reputed to be the only stingy 
man on all Great Forks Prairie. The Kansas people 
are very liberal and free-handed, but Squire Springer 
had the name of being “as tight as the skin on a 
green persimmon.” 


“It makes his mouth pucker just to see a copper 
cent,”’ added his neighbor, Mrs. Higgins, one day, 
when she had given voice to this opinion. 

“Why, it’s a fact,’ she went on, “that once I went 
over to borrow a cup of yeast of Mrs. Springer, and 
out comes the old squire into the kitchen to see what 
I wanted just as she was pouring out the yeast. 

“**Hops cost money, Mrs. Higgins,’ said he. ‘Hops 
cost money.’ 

‘Well, I was so mad at that that I just pulled out 
my pocket-book. ‘I’m able and willing to pay for 
the yeast,’ said I. 

* *Tt’d cost full two cents to buy it of folks in the 
yeast trade.’ 

“Poor Mrs. Springer got awful red in the face, but 
that old skinflint actually took my two-cent piece and 
put it into his pocket. Then he took it out and looked 
at it, kind of ’fectionate, and wiped it, and looked at 
it again. Finally he handed it to his wife. 

“*Here, Maria,’ said he. ‘You was saying you 
wanted some spending-money to buy a few needles 
with, and that’ll buy you quite a few,’ said he. 

“And poor Mrs. Springer had to take it right be- 
fore me.” . 

- ~@ — 


DRAUGHTY PLACES. 


It is one of the oddities of human nature that peo- 


| ple are always looking as far away as possible from 


the ground they stand upon, not only for their best 
chance for distinction, but for the dangers which 
they believe are most besetting. 


A lion-tamer ventured into the cages of the most 
ferocious beasts, apparently —— no fear of them, 
although he was often quite badly bitten. But he 
had a dreadful fear of taking bronchitis. 

One day, after he had entered, with perfect com- 
posure, a cage containing two half-starved bears and 
a panther, he shook his head gravely as he came out. 

“Well, well, sir,” he said to a gentleman who stood 
near, “this is going to end badly for me some day.” 

“You are afraid those ferocious animals will devour 
you, then?” 

“The animals? Pshaw! You don’t think I’m 
afraid of them, sir! Not at all; but these cages, sir, 
are such a dreadful place for draughts !”’ 
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FEB. 20, 1890. 


i | “Can’t you finish up your speech, and close | pleased to think of having so much attention paid | 
| your meeting?” said mamma. “It is so warm | me, and I have been just as good as I could be 


and sunny, I think you had better go with Fred- 
| die.” 
‘Well, I will,”’ said Bobby. 
Then he rushed to the table, saying: 


| remember to be good, like George Washington. 
I’m going sliding !”’ 
At dinner Bobby’s papa said : 
| ‘Washington’s Birthday has passed very quiet- 
| ly; no celebration of any kind.” 
“Why, papa,” said Bobby, ‘J*velebrated !”’ 


| 
| 





For the Companion. 
WASHINGTON. 


Only a baby, fair and small, 
Like many another baby son, 
Whose smiles and tears came swift at call, 
Who ate and slept and grew, that’s all;— 
The infant Washington. 


For the Companion. 
OURS. 


Napoleon was great, I know, 
And Julius Cesar, and all the rest; 
But they didn’t belong to us, and so 
1 like George Washington the best. 


Only a boy, like other boys, cae aa 
With tasks and studies, sports and fun, | 

Fond of his books and games and toys, | 

Living his childish griefs and joys;— | 
The little Washington. 


For the Companion. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


My name is George Washington, though they 
call me Washington for short, and sometimes 
when they are in a hurry they say Wash. 
| The family I live with have always been very 
good to me before, especially Margie, who pets me 
|a great deal. But to-day they have treated me 

{so ill, and I cannot understand it. You see, for 
|days they have been talking about ‘George 
Washington's Birthday’’ and how they were 
| going to celebrate it. I heard Margie tell some- 
body that they were going to the Town Hall, and 
| that it was to be all trimmed with flowers and 
Why was he famed above other men, flags, and there was to be a band of music, and 
His name upon every tongue and pen, folks were to make speeches about me and tell 

The illustrious Washington? | how good and noble I was. Of course, I was 


Only a lad, awkward and shy, 

Skilled in handling a horse or gun, 
Mastering knowledge that by and by 
Should aid him in duties great and high ;— 

The youthful Washington. 


Only a man of finest bent, 
Hero of battles fought and won, 
Surveyor, General, President, 
Who served his country, and died content ;— 
The patriot Washington. 


Only—ah, what was the secret, then, 
Of his being America’s honored son? 





A mighty brain, a will 


“Fellow-soldiers, you can go home now, and | 


| 





| 
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lately, and haven't been to the milk in the pantry 
but just once for ever so long. But I'd go there | 
now if I could get in. Oh, how hungry lam! I} 
haven't had a thing to eat since morning except a 
wee little mouse that isn’t worth mentioning. 
And to think of my disappointment! If 1 were a 
kitten given to tears I should certainly weep | , 
myself sick. I supposed I should be feasted Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
to-day. When Margie had a birthday, there was | 1. 
a party and lots of little boys and girls, and 
everything nice to eat, and they gave me all I 5 

o pS # : ' : The four words omitted from the fourth stanza are 
wanted. This morning I went over to the next found, one in the first stanza, two in the second, and 
house for a neighborly call on Mrs. Tabitha, who one in the third. 
has three such sweet little kittens, and when I 
came back the family were gone and the house 
locked up. I think it is very queer if they have 
gone to the Town Hall to have their celebration 
without me. I would follow them, but I haven't 
the least idea where the Town Hall is, only I 
know it is a long way off. 

Well, I must go and see if I can catch a mouse, 
Iam so hungry. I don’t like birthdays; I never 
had one before, and I hope I never shall have | 
another. | 





WORD PUZZLE. 


His father’s name was Augustine, 
His mother’s name was Mary, 

When young, she was quite beautiful,— 
A belle, if not a fairy. 

Of brothers he had three, John, Charles 
And Samuel. Miss Betty 

And Mildred were his sisters two. 
He had no sister Hetty. 


. His birthplace was a farm-house small, 

Near the Potomac River. 

This country lad, when grown a man, 
His people did deliver. 

His birthday you will celebrate, 
So guess his name,—for fun try. 

We call him, what I now omit, 
The * * *#*# *# * HH RHR K HHH HH HH, 


SALEM. 


ccna | 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. | 2. 


One morning before the children were up, a bat | NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
flew in through the open window; one of the little |_| The answer, composed of 45 letters, names two 
girls called out, “See that big spider!” Maddie important events in the American Revolution. 
retorted, in a tone of supreme contempt, “Oh! The 3, 9, 1,5, 6,7 farmers will be doing in the spring. 
c : Rosa ie he 28, 17, 42, 2, 21, 26 we should not expect to re- 
you little gunce (dunce), that’s an ant. ceive for doing our duty. 
- The 4, 24, 34, 22, 40, 39 mean people are apt to do. 
: — — a ’ "0 vary The 19, 16, 29, 8, 41 may be seen on the ocean 
4 as a We , an oF fee sa 
Little May, who was five years old, was very | The 10, 20, 30, 37 a dog will often do. 
fond of the liquid part of the honey, and one day | The 15, 23, 11, 38, 45, 44 what there must be to all 
at the table asked, ‘‘Papa, please give me some | 2mies. 


Paggt ‘A The 13, 14, 25, 32, 35, 18 fops and dandies possess. 
honey. I don’t like the comb, I just want some | The 27} 36, 43; 33, 12, 31 are heard in Geavtion. ‘ 
of the brush!”’ : 


COUSIN FRANK. 








to endure, 
Passions subdued, a 
slave to none, 
A heart that was brave 
and strong and sure, 
A soul that was noble 
and great and pure, 
A faith in God that was 
held secure ;— 
This was George 
Washington. 
———— 
For the Companion 


HOW BOBBY 
CELEBRATED. 


Bobby’s mamma 
had been reading to 
him about George 
Washington, when he 
was a little boy and 
when he grew up to be 
a man, and what a 
great and good man 
he was. Bobby was 
very much interested, 
and when mamma 
had laid down the 
book, and had an- 
swered a great many 
questions, Bobby 
said : 

“If to-day is his 
birthday, I think we 
ought to—to have a 
party or something. 


Washington's First @ommand. 





3. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


1. A sense of dread 
upon my spirit 
steals; 

2. Eager their sweets to 
taste, these fruits 
he peels. 

3. Terrific form! ‘Gor- 
gon or chimera 
dire!” 

4. To keep accounts and 
money, him I hire. 

5. A State whose name 
its former lords 
betrays, 

6. This “answers all 
things,” so the 
adage says. 

7. Who makes this, bet 
ter though he be, 
is worse, 

And often finds my 
number six a 
curses 

8. Next to the roof and 
nearest to the sky, 

Within this room 
slumber, high and 
dry! 

9. Buzz, buzz, buzz, 
boom! it sings, 
but never works, 

Eats, drinks and 
sleeps, but ev’ry 
duty shirks. 

10. How different this, 
from whom e’en 
sluggards learn, 

To good account the 
present hour ro 
turn. 

The middle letters 
here will set be- 
fore ye 

The greatest name 
in all Columbia’s 





Don’t you, mamma ?” 

“I don’t see how you can have a party to-day, | 
dear,”’ answered mamma. F 

‘““Well,”’ said Bobby, ‘‘it seems as if I must do 
something to—to—you know what, mamma.”’ 

“Celebrate ?”’ said mamma. 

**Yes, celebrate,’’ said Bobby. ‘That’s it. I 
want to celebrate George Washington’s Birthday. 
How can I, mamma ?” | And then, perhaps, when I am old, 

Just then Nora, the maid, came to say that| Bete 2 0 Ca te ia 
somebody wished to see Bobby’s mamma, and | ne Baty ee ee 

7 . And I shall live in state. 
Bobby was left.to himself. 

When mamma came back to the library, she 
heard Bobby talking in a loud voice, and she 
wondered whom he had for company. The door 
was ajar, and she peeped through. 

The centre-table had been cleared of books and 
papers, and was now covered with tin and wooden 
soldiers, ranged in rank and file, Noah and his 
family, who were leaning against a most dilapi- 
dated ark, and several oid dolls. Bobby | Bessie Duncan’s papa was a very tall, large 
standing in a chair fronting this strange audience, | man. He measured over six feet in height, and 
evidently delivering a speech. This is what his| he weighed over two hundred pounds. There 
mamma heard: was no other man in the village so large and 

“George Washington was a nice man. My | strong as he. 


mamma says so, and the book says so, and | Bessie was very proud of her papa’s size and 
they know. 


Fellow-citizens and soldiers, he} strength. She delighted to ride on his shoulder 
did not tell a lie, and—and you must not tell a! through the streets, and often her tender little 
lie, too. George Washington was a general,| heart was filled with pity for some playmate 
fellow-citizens and soldiers and Noah, and—and | whose papa was not so big as hers. 
—and—when he has a birthday, I want you all| One Washington’s Birthday Bessie went to 
to celebrate it. Fellow-citizens —’’ | play with some children who lived not far away, 
Just here Bobby’s little neighbor, Freddie} but before long she came running home, and 
Welles, came running through the hall, asking if) burst into the room where her mamma was sit- 
Bobby could go out and slide with him. | ting. Her cheeks were flushed, and there were 
Bobby heard him, and came to the door, say- | tears in her eyes. 
ing: ‘Mamma Duncan,” she cried, ‘“‘what do you 
“I can’t go now, Freddie. I am celebrating. think? Willie Bronson says George Washington 
We’ve got a meeting, and I’m talking to the was bigger’n papa! Mrs. Bronson said so first, 
people.” | and then Willie said so, too, and when I said I 


For the Companion. 
JOHN HENRY JONES. 


I think I’ll be like Washington, 
As dignified and wise; 

Folks always say a boy can be 
A great man if he tries. 


John Henry Jones is me, you know,— 
Oh, ’twill be jolly fun 

To heve my birthday set apart 
Like that of Washington! 


————-_—_-4p-— 





For the Companion. 


A GREAT MAN. 





story. 





didn’t believe he was, he said papa wasn’t any- | 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
where ’side o’ him, and he is, isn’t he, mamma ?”’ | 


too, do. 


oe } 1. Ist Couplet = 
Mamma drew Bessie into her lap. | 2d “ = four. 
“Tell me all about it,” she said. ‘How came 3d = = true. 
y * . “ a - 
Mrs. Bronson to say that Washington was bigger = ee ae ow 
> i = day. 

than papa? } ' 6th * = __—sionear. 

‘““Why,”’ said Bessie, ‘“Mrs. Bronson called us 7th “ = forth, north. 
in, and gave us some cookies that she said were 8th 34 = true. 

° . ° “ = 
Washington Cookies, and then she said that 9th = four. 
: 4 10th =“ = _ the fourteenth day. 

Washington was a large man, and I said I guessed e 
he wasn’t so big as papa, and they all laughed , VALENTINE 
and said he was, and then I ran home just as fast ANECDOTE 
as I could.” LATTICE 

‘Dear little girl!’’ said mamma, “I don’t think £8 fA 2 
you quite understood. Washington was a tall, NERVE 
strong man, but I do not think that Mrs. Bronson 2s 

‘ r2 2 

meant that he was bigger than papa. Are you = 
sure she said ‘a large man?’ Did she not say ‘a a 


Pid ” 
great a 3. Coming. FloweRs. SuppOsed. Capable. JUdg- 
Bessie thought a moment. ment. Springing. Crocus. 


“Why, yes, mamma, I believe she did say | ap. dine We tee tan 3 
‘great’ instead of ‘large,’ but what difference does | Valentine. . — Se 


it make ?”” 





‘““Much difference, dear. When we say ‘a great * = ak 4 ms aoe ) 
man,’ we generally mean a famous or distin- 3d a NaiL 
guished man. Sometimes we mean one who is 4th = DINE 
very good or skilful or talented. I think when Sth = L A N(@) 
Mrs. Bronson said that Washington was a great 6th = E A R T (h) 
man, she meant that he was a distinguished man, 7th = M Ait 
a man of power and nobility of character.” 8th = A N (other) 
‘Well,’ said Bessie, with a sigh of relief, ‘I 9th oi So _ E 
? " ‘ - Initials — Candlemas. 
don’t care, if that’s all. I would just as soon Finals = Valentine. 
he’d be distinguisheder than papa, but I didn’t (Old Candlemas Day came on Feb. 14th.) 
want to think he was any bigger.” . «= & > 
a sll ae o FE U _ 
BERTIE was complaining of pains in her limbs, As 
and mamma asked, “Where do they hurt you eS oe 
most, dear?” ‘“‘Why, right where they hitch on, Es § a 
mamma,” was the reply. RTE eS 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
a ee to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue he as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
COUGHS. 

A cough is not a disease, but a symptom of dis- 
ease. The body is a network of nerves, and some- 
times a cough is a response to a remote irritation— 
some trouble in the ear, perhaps, a disturbance in 
the intestines, or a pressure on some distant nerve. 

It may be due to enlarged tonsils, to a long uvula, 
or to an inflamed mucous membrane in any part of the 
air passages, from the back-mouth down through the 
bronchial tubes. 

In hysteria there is often a most unmistakable but 
useless cough, for which there does not seem to be 
the slightest reason. It is a single loud bark, wholly 
unlike the peculiar, rapid succession of sounds heard 
in most other coughs. There need be no alarm about 
it; it has no connection with any organic disease. 

Every one is familiar with the spasmodic character 
of whooping-cough—the long, whooping inspiration, 
followed at length by the violent, repeated expira- 
tions. The spasm is wholly unlike that of asthma. 
It is confined to the larynx, which it partially closes. 

The catching, painful character of the cough of 
pleurisy is due to the fact that the cough presses the 
lungs against the inflamed membrane, the pleura, 
by which they are invested. In asthma there is a 
temporary spasmodic closure of the bronchial tubes, 
producing a sense of suffocation. As the spasm yields, 
there is a copious expectoration of limpid mucus. 

In consumption the irritation is not in the mucous 
membrane, but in the lung-substance. Hence, in the 
early stage of the disease, the cough is a mere ‘“‘hack,” 
there being little or nothing to raise; the well-known 
cough of the later stage is connected with the ulcer- 
ous condition of the lungs. 

It is the office of the mucous membrane everywhere 
to secrete a thin, lubricating fluid. When this mem- 
brane is inflamed, the secretion is not only much in- 
creased, but is changed in quality, becoming thick 
and tenacious. In inflammation of the bronchial 
membrane, as in bronchitis or a common cold, the 
cough is the only means of relieving the lungs of 
what otherwise might cause a fatal suffocation. To 
arrest the cough, and leave the real trouble behind, 
would be to kill the patient. 

Much of our coughing, however, is useless. By an 
effort of the will we may often overcome the ten- 
dency to it. As the larynx is specially irritable at 
such times, the cold inbreathed air may bring on a 
useless coughing-spell. A sipping of linseed tea is 
here helpful by protecting the sensitive nerves from 
the air with a thin coating, and care should be taken 
to breathe through the nose, instead of through the 
mouth. 

a = 
For the Companion. 
SHIPPED FOR ONE TRIP. 


One day in early spring of the year 1888, the reve- 
nue cutter Andrew Johnson steamed into the harbor 
of Frankfort, « little town in the northern part of 
Michigan, and made fast to the dock. The vessel was 
to be painted, and for several days “all hands” were 
busily employed. After supper, on the second day, 
the quartermaster at the gangway espied a small 
red squirrel playing on the wharf. 

His curiosity being aroused he watched the little 
fellow and noticed that he was gradually nearing the 
gang-plank. Soon he stopped at the other end, and 
sitting on his haunches, looked inquiringly at the big | 
sailor, who laughingly accosted him with: | 

“Would you like to come on board?” | 

As if he had understood the polite invitation, the 
would-be traveller almost immediately scampered up 
the plank, jumped over the bulwarks and ran down | 
the gangway, to the great amusement of the quarter- | 
master, as well as of one or two others who witnessed 
the incident. 

A search was made for the young stowaway, but he 
had effectually hidden himself, and was not seen again | 
until the vessel was far out on the lake, on the second 
day following. Then he was observed apparently | 
searching for food. 

Bread and corn-meal were scattered about for him, | 
and quickly disappeared in a way to indicate a very | 
good appetite. Finding that he was not molested, he 
became quite tame, and was a great pet with all on 
board. 

When we made the first port after leaving Frank- 





fort, it was supposed that he would leave us, and | 


| necessarily be logged as a “deserter,’’? but such was 


not the case. He evidently had no intention of leav- 
ing, for although we stopped at many places during 
the next three weeks and he went on shore regularly, | 
he never failed to return on time, and was with us 
when the vessel again ran into Frankfort harbor. } 

Much interest was now manifested, both by officers 
and men, to see what the little passenger would do. 
He did not keep us waiting long. When the ship was 
made fast to the dock and the boatswain had “piped 
down,” our young friend came up, took a look at the 
wharf to assure himself that it was indeed his old 
home, and quickly, without saying good-by, ran down 
the gang-plank, and was soon out of sight. 

We never saw him again, but could he have been 
followed, no doubt an interesting scene would have 
been witnessed when he rejoined his family. What 
a wonderful story he had to tell! and what a hero he 
must be hereafter in the eyes of squirrels who never 
took a free ride on a government ship! G.A.8. 


- +> 
SAY WELL AND DO WELL! 


A short time before Dean Stanley’s death he closed 
an eloquent sermon with a quaint verse, which greatly 
impressed his congregation. On being asked about it 
afterward, he said it was doubtful whether the lines 
were written by one of the earliest Deans of West- 
minster, or by one ot the early Scotch Reformers. 


The Dean had come upon it by accident, and feeling 
that it expressed with singular felicity the true Chris- 
tian proportion between doctrine and character, 
between good words and good works, he used it to 

| point and adorn his sermon. Readers of The Com- 
| panion may be glad to add it to their collections of 
good words. 


“Say well is good, but do well is better. 
Do well seems spirit, say well the letter. 
Say well is godly, and helpeth to please; 
But do well lives godly, and gives the world ease. 
Say well to silence sometimes is bound, 
But do well is free on every ground. 
Say well has friends, some here, some there, 
But do well is welcome everywhere. 
By say well to many God’s Word cleaves, 


| 





But for lack of do well it often leaves. 

If say well and do well were bound in one frame, 

Then ~ - were done, all were won, and gotten were 
gain.” 





a ee 
SIMILAR IN SOUND. | 


Little Ned says he is tired of correction for his | 
occasional blunders in speech, and of hearing them | 
rehearsed for the family amusement. For his part, | 
jhe thinks he speaks the English language well 

enough; much better, in fact, than French is spoken | 
| by Uncle Dick, who vainly tried to make a Paris 
cab-driver understand the name of his hotel. 








All these remarks Ned delivered one day, after he 
had asserted that a man had just gone by driving two 
horses “in a tantrum.” 

“Couldn’t he manage them?” asked his mother, 
innocently. 

“Oh yes, they were all right! But I shouldn’t think 
they’d go so well tantrum, one behind the other.” 
| And only after that explanation was it understood 
that he had meant “tandem.” 

It was the same boy who had learned a good deal 
about the form of lenses, although he found it difficult 
to keep technical terms accurately in mind. 

“Mamma,” he said one night, as she settled her 
spectacles for reading, “‘are those glasses of yours 
concave or octave ?”’ 

—— 
ELECTRICAL EELS. 


These creatures are well known as among the 
curiosities of the streams of tropical South America. 
A more particular account of them, by an English 
naturalist who had much experience of their nature 
and habits, will be of interest. 


They are of all sizes, from a foot to six feet in 
length, and are frequently caught on lines which are 
set for other fishes. They are sometimes eaten, but 
not often, though their flesh is said to be good. 

Horses as well as men, on coming in contact with 
them in the water, are not unfrequently thrown down 
by the shock. They are called by the inhabitants 
“treme-treme.” In rainy weather those who fish in 
these rivers often receive a shock, which is communi- 
cated along the moisture upon the rod and line, when 
one of them happens to seize the hook. 

I saw one in a state of captivity. It was about six 
feet long, and was so tame that it would allow any 
one to put his hand upon it, and would even slide for 
its whole length through the fingers. If it was irri- 
tated in the smallest degree, however, by no matter 
a a pinch, it instantly communicated a smart 
shock. 





faites 
HOW MANY? 

Readers who are quick at figures may be interested 
in a conundrum recently given out to a company of 
friends by ex-Governor Garcelon, of Maine, as re- 
| ported in the Lewiston Journal : 


| 
| 


“I am now visiting regularly,” said Doctor Garce- 
lon, ‘‘a family composed of the following relatives, 
all living under one roof : 

| “One great-grandmother, two grandmothers, three 
mothers, one grandfather, one father, three sons, 
one een, one grandson, six sisters, six 
daughters, one daughter-in-law, two great-aunts, five 
aunts, one uncle, three brothers, one widow, one 
stepdaughter, four granddaughters, one great-grand- 
— one great-grandson, two wives, one hus- 
| band, one grandnephew, one grandniece, four nieces, 
| two nephews. 

“The question is,” said the doctor, “how many 
people are there in the house?” ° 








a 
HIS RESIDENCE. 


| Sentiment and poetry are good in their place, but 
| the best of things are sometimes misapplied. Good 
rhetoric may be very poor history. 

“Where did George Washington live, after he 
retired from public life?’”’ asked the teacher. 

No one seemed to know. 

“Was it at Washington, or Mount Vernon?” sug- 
gested she. 

Still there was no reply. 

“Come, children,” she insisted, “some of you must 
know.” 

“TI know, teacher!” piped up the smallest scholar. 
“He lived in the hearts of his countrymen.”—Har- 
per’s Young People. 

- aul 


CHOCOLATE TEA, 


An Irish porter was betrayed into stealing choco. 
late from his employer, and at his trial the magistrate 
asked him to whom he sold his plunder. The pride 
of Patrick was wounded. 

“To whom did I sell it?” cried Pat. “Now, do you 
think I was so mane as to take it to sell?” 

“Pray then, what did you do with it?” 

“Do wid it? Well, then, since you must know, I 
took it home, and me and my ould ’oman made tay 





of it.” 
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Skin & Scalp 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 





From Watchman, Boston, Mass., Dec. 12, 1889. 
ABOUT PEARLINE. 


Every one knows about Pearline, 
almost every one uses Pearline, but we 
wonder if all the housekeepers who use 
it know half that can be done with it. 
We wonder if they all know what some 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
sh comqeeutte toe , Low rap a> ote 
of the bright ones have discovered, that marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying an au- 
Py A hi tifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, 
those mountains of dishwashing — the itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
greasy pan and kettle—may be reduced ond blood, i loss -¥ z  . ac ‘ 
to molehills of the smallest size by the arn See Bree Se CUES, Re COLOURA BOAP, 
pall ee - . an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
judicious use of Pearline. Fill the nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVERT, the new Blood Purifier, 
roasting pan, as soon as the gravy is internally, cure every form of skin and blood disease, 
poured from it, with cold water, shake in 


from Vn me to scrofula. 

- 2 Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; Soap, 25c ; 
a little Pearline and set on the stove. By RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
the time the rest of the dishes are washed, CueEmicaL Co., Boston, Mass. “ 
all the grease is dissolved and the pan can Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases. 
be washed as easily as a plate. Treat the 
kettle in which anything greasy has been 
boiled in the same way, and beside clean 
utensils you will have a clean sink, the 
use of the Pearline rendering it safe to 
pour such dishwater into it. Sinks 
regularly treated to a bath of Pearline 
and scalding water will seldom need the 
services of a plumber. 





t@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 23 
ea prevented by CuTIcURA Soap. #3 





relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


ca Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
the only pain killing plaster. 25 cents. 





Any little Boy or Cirl 


who sends us an envelope 43-4 x 7 1-2 inches, stamped 
and addressed, will receive a puzzle. 


| John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. Y. 
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THE MANETTIA VINE 


= here shown is the most rig ng cto flowering vine 
=—— in cultivation. either for the house or garden, for 
it is loaded with bloom every day in the year. In 
the house it can be trained all around a window, 
NEV V | N and will be a solid wreath of bloom both summer 

i we and winter. In the garden, its charming beaut 
=== = WZ surpasses everything. Flowers, intense scarlet, 
: : — = eee —— yel +f a — . > ~ and —- 
combination, and re e thousand, each 
flower keeping perfect over a month before inting. It is of the easiest culture, and eure to thrive for any one 
with ordinary care. It can be trained on a trellis, strings, or used for drooping from hanging baskets ; in any 
Way a perfect mass of the most lovely flowers and foliage from the root to the tips of the ranches. Plants 
continue in bloom most profusely for many years, and its great beauty and novelty attract every eye. We never 
saw_a more beautiful or satisfactor ant. See colored plate in catalogue. PRICE of strong plants 
ALREADY BUDDED OR BLO ING, by mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 40 cents 
each, two for 60 cents, four for $1. To every order we will add anuther elegant novelty free. 


(E. Candicans). We ssess an enormous stock of this most 

TH beautiful, rare and costly Cactus, and are prepared to offer it at a 
great bargain. The plant is covered with a network of spines 
w 


range in color from creamy white to deep crimson, hence its 
name “Rainbow.” It is a most beautiful plant at all times, but when in bloom its graniour is unsurpassed, 
having flowers 4 inches across, bright crimson with a white centre. It blooms profusely and is of the easiest 
culture in pots. Price of strong plants for immediate bloom, 50 cents each, post-paid. See cut above. 


: SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Post-paid. 

12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25c. 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts named, including Auratum, 50c. 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses, = ” e. “Cacti, different sorts named, 50e 
— ee ee il = aie ‘ — m.. Beautiful Flowering eon Poot n Se. 

Jollection, * owering bulbs, an ackets choice seed, all extra fir 

sorts an only 50 cents. Write at once as none of these offers will appear again. : “a 


SPECI AL OFFE The above liberal offers are made to introduce our superior goods. 
e We will send post-paid everything offered (which amounts to $3.0) 
for only Manettia, Rainbow Cacti, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Cacti, Shrubs, 


00; 
and Introduction Collection, and will add gratis the New Perpetual Blooming Hardy Climbing White R 
“Mary Washington,” the finest of all Roses. - “ - . ~— 


OUR CATAI OGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare Fruits 
is the most magnificent ever issued. 116 pages profusely illustrated, and four 

large colored plates and colored covers. We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Fegetables and Fruits, notably: 
our great Japanese Wineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washington Rose, Fruit Tomatoes, Cycas, Hardy Orange, 
Currant, Rosebud Poppies, ete. Also the greatest collection of flowering Shrubs and rare Cacti. This 
elegant and expensive Catalogue will be sent for on ly TEN CENTS, which is only a part of its cost to us, or 
if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent FREE, Addres 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


SEALS AND SEALING. 


| 

It is not the purpose of this article to describe 
the person and habits of the original owner of the | 
fur from which was made that muff so soft to the 
touch, or that magnificent cloak, which, worn upon 
the shoulders of a queenly woman, has won your | 
admiration. I am to write now of the true seal, 
which has no fur. The beautiful muff and costly 
cloak were once worn by the sea otter, which im- | 
properly has been called the fur seal. 

The true or hair seal is found in almost every 
sea and clime, but it abounds only in cold waters. 
In the North Atlantic and the adjacent Arctic seas 
it is found in countless numbers. It inhabits the 
White and Caspian Seas, and is widely distributed 
in the North Pacific Ocean, as well as in the 
Antarctic. Large herds are not seen in temperate 
waters, and in the tropics the seal is noticed only 
singly or in pairs, straggling from its ordinary 
haunts. 

The hair seal resembles the dog in structure, 
habit and disposition, and on this account the 
name ‘sea dog’? has often been applied to it. 
The bones of both its fore and hind legs have 
mostly withdrawn within the skin of its body, 
and little more than the feet or ‘‘flippers,’’ as they 
are called, is exposed to view. 

On land the seal usually moves by wriggling its 
body up and down. Its hind flippers always drag 
behind, quite useless appendages, while its fore 
legs lie close to its sides. When the seal has 
occasion to travel on the ice, it usually takes the 
journey at night. If the atmosphere is cool and 
damp it may progress at the rate of a mile in an 
hour. It cannot hurry, since it easily becomes 
heated and out of breath. 

Although the seal is an air-breathing animal, it 
can remain under water ten or fifteen minutes at 
a time in pursuit of its food. It lives chiefly upon 
fish, though shrimps, crabs and other kinds of 
shell-fish do not come amiss to it. Some tender 
seeweeds also serve as a dessert. 

Seals have lately been exhibited in this country 
which had learned to sit up in chairs, to play 
upon drums, hand-organs and other musical in- 
struments, to snore, to sing, to fire off cannon, 
to tow a drifting boat ashore, to rescue an appar- 
ently drowning boy, and to perform other feats 
which require not only intelligence and docility, 
but thorough devotion to trainer and master. 
Under training, seals show many traits which 
characterize the dog. 

When taken quite young the seal is domesti- 
cated easily. A boy who had received one asa 
present from a fisherman found it too expensive a 
pet as winter came on and fish became scarce. 
He decided to let it forage for itself. He accord- 
ingly took it out in a boat two miles from shore, 
and threw it overboard. But the seal had no idea 
of being abandoned thus. It swam after the re- 
turning boat, and pleaded so piteously to be taken 
in, that the boy could not resist its cries. He 
carried it home again, and there it so strengthened | 
itself in the affection of the household, that there | 
was no further desire to part with it. 

All seals are said to be exceedingly fond of 
music. 
tower of a little village by the sea rang its peal 
over the quiet waters, seals were wont to gather 


in the bay, their heads dotting the surface, listen- | 


ing to the tones of the bell. The bagpipe, it is 
said, is especially fascinating to the seal. 

The best known of the dozen or more species of 
hair seals are the harbor, harp, hooded, ringed, 
bearded and Caspian. Those exhibited lately in 
this country were harbor seals, and this is the 
only species which is found to any considerable 


extent along the New England coast, although 


” 


the ‘“harps’’ enter Taunton River, in Massachu- 


setts, about the first of every December, and a | 


family which, I think, must be of this species 


have lived for years in Wier River, near Boston, | 


almost under the paddles of passing steamboats. 

Harbor seals are more widely distributed than 
any others, and may be seen on almost every 
rocky shore outside the tropics, swimming about 
the rocks, perched upon some reef, or lying upon 
a sandbar, basking in the sunshine. They are 
never found far from shore. Day after day, in 
summer afternoons, at about four o’clock, I have 
watched for their coming, and they have seldom 
failed me. 

The young are born upon some lonely rock 


secure from intrusion, or, it may be, upon a bar | 


in a river after the ice has gone out. At birth the 
“pup” is covered with a coat of white hair, which 
is shed almost immediately. 

The coat of the mature seal is usually of a 
yellowish gray color, with spots of dark brown 
above, and yellowish white beneath. Sometimes 
the prevailing color is a dark brown, which ap- 
pears nearly black when wet. 

Old harbor seals have been taken which meas- 
ured seven feet in length, but the average length 


of males is about five or six feet, and of females | 


four or four and a half feet. The weight of the 


| fresh water of streams and lakes. 


I have read that, as the bell in the church | 
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males is about one hundred and fifty or two hun- | 
dred pounds, and of the females from one hun- | 
dred to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
No one who looks into the face of this seal can 
forget the large, lustrous eyes, which are beau- 
tiful and tender. The animal has no external ear, 
but its hearing is good. Its sense of smell is | 
acute. Its voice is a harsh bark. Its tail is too 
insignificant to mention. Its teeth are evidently 


| made for use, yet the seal is timid and harmless, | 


except when hard pressed or badly wounded. In | 
this condition it will show fight. A seal which 
was supposed to be nearly dead was taken into a 
boat. It revived, and was disposed to take sole | 
possession, driving the occupants of the boat from | 


| one end to the other. 


While seals are seldom found except in ocean | 
waters, the harbor seal sometimes frequents the | 
It has often 
been seen several miles up the Connecticut and 


other rivers. In February, 1810, one was found 


| at an opening in the ice of Lake Champlain. It 


was killed by a blow with a whip, and taken to 


| Burlington, Vermont. In 1846 another was found 


on the ice of the same lake. 

It is difficult to secure seals by shooting, since, 
if only wounded, they instantly dive and do not 
again return to the surface. If they are killed 
outright by the shot, the body will quickly float, 
buoyed up by its fat. 

Nets are the means usually employed to take 
harbor seals. The nets, which are about three 
hundred feet long and forty wide, made of salmon 
twine, and having six-inch meshes, are placed in 
situations where the seals abound. They are 
visited only twice a week, since the seals are easily 
frightened into avoiding a spot. 

At least five other species, in addition to the 
harbor seal, are found in greater or less abund- 
ance on the shores of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. These are 


and sailing-vessels fitted out for the purpose. By 


January, the seals having congregated in great | 


numbers near the Banks of Newfoundland, they 
begin their northward journey to meet the ice- 
floes from Davis Straits. These they reach about 
the first of February. On this cold bed the young 
are born, and here they lie, drifting in storm and 
cold, for six weeks. In this time, strange to say, 
they have grown from a weight of eight to fifty 
or sixty pounds, and have fat from two to four 
inches thick under their skins. 
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| It is, however, of less value, for, although it is 


somewhat larger, its oil is of inferior quality. 
Upon the Labrador shore, and here and there 
wherever seals gather in large herds, a few 
bearded seals or ‘‘square flippers’ are met. This 
is a large species, reaching a weight of from eight 
hundred to one thousand pounds, and a length of 
from eight to twelve feet. Asa single specimen 
will make forty gallons of oil, and the skin is 


| excellent, the species is highly prized. 
They are suckled | 


The average annual catch of hair seals in the 


so infrequently by their mothers, that some old | world is estimated at about nine hundred thou- 


fishermen insist that they feed only on air. 

The steamers, which have now largely displaced 
the sailing sealers, are forbidden by law to leave 
St. Johns until the tenth day of March, and they 
usually reach the seals by the seventeenth to the 
twentieth of the same month. The crew of each 
steamer numbers from one hundred and fifty to 
three hundred. 

When a large herd is sighted, a force of men is 
landed on the ice, each man armed with a gaff, 
the handle of which is tipped with iron. Rushing 
upon the seals, they attack the young ones, which 
are now in the best condition as regards both skin 
and oil, and kill them by a blow upon the nose. 

The crew of one steamer slaughtered in this 
manner five thousand in a single day, and piled 
them upon the ice, but deferred the skinning till 
the following morning. During the night the 
weather grew warmer; the ice broke beneath the 
seals’ weight, and every one was lost. But they 
were so abundant that five thousand more were 
killed the next day. 

Skin and fat are taken off together, rolled in as 
compact a bundle as possible, and stowed away in 
the hold of the vessel. The steamers are usually 
out about three weeks. After returning to port 
and discharging their pelts, they refit and start 
again. 

In port, the skins are ‘“‘skulped;”’ that is, the 





THE HARP 


the harp, hooded, bearded, ringed and gray seals. 
Of these the first is of the greatest commercial 
value, since it is found in countless numbers. It 
receives its name from a mark upon the back, 
which has a resemblance to the form of an antique 
harp or lyre. A full-grown male ‘“‘harp”’ weighs 
about four hundred pounds, is seven feet long, 
and has a girth of four feet. 
Nets are also used in hunting the harp seal. In 
November and December the animals come down 
the coast of Labrador, through the Straits of 
Belle Isle and along the shores of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, for it is the habit of this seal, which is 
as migratory as are wild ducks and geese, to cling 

|to the shore, entering all the bays and _ inlets. 
Across the entrance of one of these bays, then, 
is placed a series of strong nets, each six hundred 
feet long, and from fifty to sixty feet wide, and of 
eight-inch mesh. 

The nets are placed in position some days in 
| advance of the expected arrival of the seals, the 
one at the northern end being sunk to the bottom 
to allow their entrance. 
| Presently the seals come down the shore from 
| the northward. When the signal is given that the 
| herd has passed in, the lowered net is raised into 
| position by means of capstans, and the seals are 
thus enclosed. The fishermen then jump into 
| their boats, and by the splashing of the water and 
| the firing of guns keep the seals below the surface. 
|In attempting to escape, they run their heads 
| through the meshes, and are caught. The nets 
are then ‘‘under run,”’ and the seals not already 
strangled are killed. The weather at this season 
is such that the bodies are quickly frozen, and are 
stacked away and allowed to remain thus until 
the warm days of spring thaw them out. Then 
the fat is stripped from the skin. 

In Greenland many are taken by the natives, 
who, in their kayaks or skin canoes, approach 
| within about twenty-five feet of the seal, and then 
throw a harpoon to which is attached a bladder. 
The harpoon pierces the seal, and the bladder 
marks the direction the animal takes. When it 
again comes to the surface it is struck by a lance, 
and is finally killed with a knife. 

St. Johns, Newfoundland, is the centre of the 
business of taking seals by means of steamers 


|tamed if taken young. 





SEAL. 


fat is removed and tried out by steam for the oil, 


which is very clear, and next to sperm oil in | 


value. The skins are salted for three or four 
weeks, when they are ready to be shipped to 


| Ungland, where nearly all are dressed. The oil 


is also forwarded to the same market. Many 
skins are converted into patent leather, or are 


| used to cover trunks and boxes, or made into 


coats, hats and caps. 


There are about twenty-five large steamers en- | 
gaged in sealing from St. Johns; they are strongly 


timbered and iron-plated craft, fitted in every 
respect possible to meet the ice. Some of the 
steamers come from Dundee, Scotland, but they 
secure the greater part of their crews at St. 


| Johns. More than forty thousand seals have been 


taken at a single trip. 

‘‘Harps,’’ as well as harbor seals, can be readily 
Two of them were once 
placed in the Zodélogical Garden of Paris, where 
they soon became pets, manifesting great delight 
in having their heads rubbed. Two dogs were put 
in their pen, and for these they formed a strong 
attachment. They slept and ate with the dogs, 
and seemed to grieve when parted. 

The harp seal, which is seldom found on land 
or on firm ice, also seeks the ice-floes in the Arctic 
Ocean around the Jan Mayen Islands to the north- 
east of Iceland. The fishing ground here occu- 
pies a space some four hundred miles in diameter, 
with these islands as a centre. About two hun- 
dred thousand are here taken annually by steamers 
from Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Germany. 

The common hair seal of the Arctic Sea, north 
of Alaska, is the ringed seal, which the natives 
catch in nets under the ice. This species is also 
found on the Labrador coast, although it is not 
abundant there. Like the harbor seal, it is not 
migratory. Its name comes from the circles of 
darker hair which fairly cover the back. It is 
small, and keeps near the shore. 

Living with the harps, in smaller numbers, is 
frequently found the hooded seal, which is so 
named from the fact that the old males have a 
bag or hood on the nose, which they have the 
power to inflate at will. 
seal resembles the species with which it fraternizes, 


| face. 





In its habits the hooded | 





sand, and the value of the catch about two and a 
quarter millions of dollars. 

To the natives of Greenland, the Eskimo of 
Labrador, and the Innuits of Alaska the seal is 
indispensable. Its flesh is used for food, its oil 
for light and warmth, and its skin for clothing. 
Coats, leggings and boots for both sexes are made 
of it. Its skin is also used for boats, and for 
tents for summer use. Its sinews serve for thread 
and fishlines. From its intestines is made a sub- 
stitute for window glass, and its stomach makes 
a sack to hold oil. Should the seals ever be exter- 
minated, it seems as if the Arctic races of human 
beings must also disappear. 

To prevent such an extermination of seals, 
greater care is now used than formerly. Mutual 
agreements among captains of steamers and gov- 
ernment enactments alike tend to restrict the 
slaughter, and it seems probable that the number 
of hair seals in existence will not be much reduced 
in the near future. GRANVILLE B. Putnam. 
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For the Companion. 


PETE’S MARDI GRAS. 


‘T’se gwine ter turn out sure, dis here Mardi 
Gras,’’ Pete Brown muttered to himself, as he 
drove the cows home from the pasture. ‘Dar 
aint one feller big as me in dis here settlement 
but what has a mask fur Mardi Gras, and Jim 
Doly, his mar lent him her new caliker dress, and 
he’s gwine ter flourish roun’ all day long in it. 
But ef I was ter tetch my mar’s ole blue guinea- 
gownd wot’s full ob holes, why, she’d strap me! 
*Pears like mar and pa aint got no fun.” 

The thonght of his parents’ opposition to amuse- 
ment brought a frown to his face. 

“Git ‘long, Spot! Hi, Lady, wot you turnin’ 
down dat lane fur? ‘Pears like dem cows done 
gits mo’ contrairy, mo’ I’m ‘sturbed in my mind !”’ 

In the town of A , Where Pete Brown lived, 
and, for that matter, every where else in Louisiana, 
Mardi Gras, or ‘‘fat Tuesday,’’ the last day before 
the beginning of Lent, is an occasion of rollicking 
and almost riotous merriment, when people turn 





out in masks, form mock processions, and give 
themselves up to out-of-door gaiety. 

But Pete Brown's parents were strict, sober 
folk, who iooked upon, amusements as a sinful 
waste of time. And as for the wild masquerading 
of the creole population on Mardi Gras, they re- 
garded it as a device to entrap unwary souls to 
destruction. They sat all that day with closed 
doors, groaning and sighing as the sounds of wild 
merriment from the streets reached their ears. 

John and Susannah, their eldest children, were 
as staid and solemn as they. But mischievous, 
fun-loving Pete was a sore stumbling-block in the 
household. 

‘*Pears like he’s a stray,"’ his mother remarked, 
meditatively. ‘‘All my folks is ser’us an’ hard- 


wukkin’, an’ so’s my man Dan, an’ so’s John 


and Suzanner ’Lizabeth; but jest look at Pete! 
He don’t study "bout nothin’ but dancin’ and 
singin’ and cuttin’ up.” 

‘*‘He aint got no grace,’’ said John, severely. 

John was tall and thin, and had a long, solemn 
He lately had had a call ‘‘to go preachin’,”’ 
and obeyed the call by railing against the sins of 
his neighbors, and applying himself to the study 
of a book called, “If You Want to Find a Man’s 
Sin, Search his Parents’ Soul.” 

“No, Pete aint got grace,’ John went on. “I 
reckon, ma, I’ve found out why. It’s ’casioned 
by some sin you or pa has done kivered up.” 

“Wot you talkin’ "bout, you sassy raskil?’’ 
cried Mrs. Brown, forgetting all decorum in her 
anger at this unexpected accusation. ‘How does 
you dare ter stand up ter my face and ’cuse me 
and yer pa ob kiverin’ up sin? Dat’s honcrin’ 
yer parents, aint it? 1 don’t want none ob yer 
sass, ef you has got a call!” 

Thoroughly subdued, John, who was not brave, 
took himself out of his angry mother’s reach, and 
sat on a log thinking how very hard it was to 
teach truths, and how certain it was that Pete’s 
foolish ways had come to him through some 
ancestral sin. 

“De cows is at de lot, Suzanner,’ 
few minutes after John’s rebuking. 
you ter milk ’em!”’ 

‘Well, well, ef dat don’t beat all!’’ Susannah 
*Lizabeth cried, in astonishment. She was a tall, 
angular girl, and ‘de berry double ob John, ’ 
her mother said. ‘Look here, mar, here’s Pete 
done brought de ccws a’ready, and he’s offerin’ to 
holp me milk, ’ste.d ob bein’ druv ter it!” 

‘‘Maybe he’s ’pented ob his sins,’’ Mrs. Brown 
said, gravely. ‘Don’t squench de sperit, Suzanner 
*Liz’beth, but gib him a word in season. Don’t 
squench de burnin’ flax, my darter, but put 


, 


said. Pete, a 
“T’ll holp 


| kindlin’ ter it.’ 


Susannah ‘Lizabeth stalked to the cow-pen, 
hearing a heavy weight of responsibility upon her 
lean shoulders. As for Pete, he dashed about 
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keeping the calves from the cows his sister was milk- 
ing, and making himself so amiable and useful that 
she actually smiled upon him. A smile on the lips 
of that serious young woman was so rare a thing, 
that Pete opened his round eyes. 

“You’s done tuck a awful smart turn, Pete,” she 
said, amiably. ‘‘Wot’s come ter you, anyhow?” 

“L’se got somet’ing ter tell you,”’ Pete said, squat- 
ting on the ground beside her milking-stool. “You 
must say hope you may die ’fore you tell on me, or I 
won’t say a word.” 

Susannah ’Lizabeth hesitated. Pete was certainly 
going to open his heart to her, and her mother had 
said she must not “‘squench de burnin’ flax,” but give 
him every encouragement. So she gave him the 
promise as solemnly as if she were preparing for 
death. 

“Now den,” Pete said, ‘I wants yer ter lend me one 
ob yer frocks, de worsest one you has!’ 

Susannah ’Lizabeth almost tumbled from her stool 
in sheer amazement. 

“Wot fur you want my gownd?”’ she gasped. 

“I’m gwine ter turn out Mardi Gras,” he said, 
boldly. “I’se got a mask face from Alf Bundy, and 
I’se bound ter hab some fun.” 

“You shan’t hab my gownd!” she cried, horrified. 
“Ll tell on you! Ma won’t let you turn out.” 

He turned a somerset on the grass, and came grin- 
ning to her. 

“You darsn’t tell on me now,” he chuckled; ‘‘you 
done swore, and you'll drap dead in yer tracks ef you 
breaks yer word.” 

She believed this, too, for she was extremely super- 
stitious. She pleaded with Pete to give up the idea. 
She threatened him, but the boy only repeated : 

“You done swore, and you’ll drap dead ef you tells 
on me.” 

Poor Susannah snatched up her pails, and hurried 
home in a state of mind impossible to describe. 

“Has he got grace, Suzauner ’Lizabeth?” asked her 
mother, anxiously. 

‘‘He’s got nuffin but wickedness,” she cried, hyster- 
ically. “Tie him up, mar, fur a day or two, till de 
debil comes outer him. Tie him up, I done tell you, tie 
him up!” 


But as she refused to give any explanation, and as | 


Pete went about the house looking meek and amiable, 
Mrs. Brown could not make up her mind to inflict an 
extreme punishment for an unknown offence. 

Pete’s placidity was owing to a conversation he had 
held about dusk that evening with Frank Sellars, a 
white boy, and the very worst boy in the town of 
A—. 

“Hi, Pete!” Frank had cried, as they met on the 
bridge; “goin’ to turn out to-morrow?” 

“Aint got not’in’ ter turn out in,” Pete had an- 
swered, mournfully. “Suzanner ’Liz’beth won’t len’ 
me her gownd, and mar she’d take de top ob my head 
off ef I says Mardi Gras ter her.”’ 

Frank’s eyes twinkled. He saw fun ahead in incit- 
ing Pete to disobey his parents. 

“Oh pshaw!” he cried, ‘I can fix you. I’ve got two 
suits for Mardi Gras, and I'll lend you one of ’em. 
Me and Tom Ellis is goin’ to dress in his pa’s barn, 
and you can slip off and come there, and your things 
will be ready for you. We three will turn out and 
have lots of fun, and nobody ’Il know who we are.” 

Pete could have knelt down and kissed the muddy 
boots of this friend in need. The next morning, 
when his mother sent him to the woodpile for chips, 
he made his escape and flew to the place of appoint- 
ment. With breathless delight he surveyed the cos- 
tume there awaiting him. It was what is called “the 
devil’s dress,” and it included a long, black cloak, 
flapping bat wings, a long tail, and a black mask with 
red saucer eyes and immense horns. Frank was dis- 
guised as a Texas cowboy, because that gave him an 
opportunity to crack his whip, and shout horrible 
things at the top of his voice. Tom Ellis had pru- 
dently declined to join them. 

“You look bad enough, sure, Pete,” said Frank, 
with a loud laugh. “Now you’re bound to act bad, 
too.” 

Pete was not backward. He ran after women and 
children, searing them almost to death, but kept at 
a respectful distance from the closed doors of his 
father’s house. He chuckled to himself when he 
thought of the family sitting grimly within, and what 
his mother said of him when he did not return. But 
her wildest ideas of his wickedness, Pete thought, 
would never reach the point of fancying him mas- 
querading in such a character. 

His sister dared not betray him, and though he 
knew he was sure of a royal whipping for running 
away, he felt safe from the discovery of the full extent 
of his iniquity. 

The noisy cowboy by his side was not exactly after 
fun alone. He jostled people, falling against them 
awkwardly, but any one who had noticed his actions 
closely must have discovered his hand straying to 
pockets not his own. Suddenly a gentleman against 
whom he stumbled, cried out : 

“Thief! thief! The rascal has my watch!” Turn- 
ing suddenly around, the man seized Pete, who was 
nearest. With a cry of terror Pete wrenched himself 
away, and fled like the wind. He had heard the cry 
of “Stop thief!” raised from hundreds of throats. 
But he did not hear a loud voice in the crowd which 
cried: 

“That’s not the thief! It’s that fellow in the big 
hat that’s running yonder. I saw him pull out the 
watch. Stop the thief!” 

Frantic with terror, Pete did not notice that the 
tide of pursuit had turned in another direction. He 
could hear the shouts in the distance, and fancied they 
were nearing him. 


“Dey’ll cotch me and hang me to de fust tree!’ he | 
“TI didn’t take no watch, but dey’ll hang me | 


thought. 
all de same. Lemme git home!” 

He was blind and deaf with terror, but he made his 
way to his father’s house just out of the town. He 
dashed open the back door, and rushed without warn- 
ing into the midst of the family. They had never 
seen such a sight before. 

“It’s de ole Satan hisself arter us!” cried the old 
man, dashing through an open window, and followed 
closely by John, who howled: 

“Your sins has found you out! Run to de church, 
pa, he can’t cotch us dar! Run, run, an’ repent!” 

Pete, forgetting his costume, and as much terrified 
by the noise as the others, dashed after his father 
and brother. He felt that his only hope of safety 


was in them. He was past thought and reason by | Ferguson, a Tory lady who lived near General Wash- | and be sure that the eyelets are made so they will | 
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this time. All he wanted was to hide from the crowd, 
who, in his fright, he supposed were ravening for his 
life. 

“Stop! stop!” he cried. “Pa, John, wait fur me!” 

John heard the familiar voice, and turned suddenly. 
Pete’s mask had fallen off, and his great eyes were 
rolling wildly. 

“It’s Pete, pa!” shouted John. 
Satan in his body.” 

“QO John! O pa!” cried the wretched fugitive, 
clutching at them. 
hangs me. I didn’t take no watch!” 

“He’s done gone crazy,’”’ said John, solemnly, as 
the exhausted boy sank on the ground. The old man, 
shaking with fright and thoroughly dazed, only gasped 
for breath. Was it Pete, and how did he come to be 
dressed up like that? 


“Or mebbe it’s 


But between them the boy was borne back to the | 


eabin, where Mrs. Brown, in a fit of hysterics, sat 
rigid on achest, while Susannah ’Lizabeth rubbed her 
face with hartshorn. After the first panic the girl 
had comprehended the matter. If it was not Pete, it 
was one of the masqueraders who wanted to scare 
them. 

Pete was laid on his bed, but it was hours before he 
was able to speak coherently. The terrible fright had 
upset his brains, and the nervous shock gave him 
such a chill that his frame shook, and his teeth chat- 
tered as if with a severe ague. 

But before evening the 
learned from others all there was to tell. Frank 
Sellars had stolen a gentleman’s watch, and had been 
caught. The watch was found upon him, and the 
thief was in the jail. 


I never heard the exact measure of punishment | 


meted out to Pete for his escapade. But some time 
afterward one of his companions asked him mis- 
chievously : 

“Did you hab fun Mardi Gras, Pete?” 

“Fun!” repeated Pete, dismally. “Look heah, Sam 
Wade, don’t you nebber say ‘Mardi Gras’ ter me agin! 
Fun? I hopes de fire may bu’n me, an’ de water 
drownd me, an’ de rope hang me, ’fore I tries sich fun 

M. B. WILLIAMS. 
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A WEAK PATRIOT. 


A public man has seldom been tried in so many 
painful ways as fell to the lot of General Washington 
in October, 1777. 

On the fourth of the month he had the exquisite 
mortification of seeing one of the two divisions of his 
army fly from the tield at Germantown, at the moment 
when they had won the victory, though the fact was 
hidden from them by a dense fog. All the preceding 
night the Americans had marched to surprise the 
enemy, whom they attacked in two columns at dawn 
of day. Both divisions fought with coolness and 
vigor, and threw the enemy into such confusion that 
they were in the act of retreating, and even the place 
of rendezvous had been chosen. The fog saved the 
British and turned the Americans’ success into a 
reverse. 

“Tt was a bloody day,’’ General Washington wrote 
to his brother. ‘“‘Would to Heaven I could add it had 
been a more favorable one for us!” 

The news of the disaster brought consternation to 
the people of Philadelphia, seven miles distant. For 
a week the British had held the city, and this battle 
gave them firm possession of it for the winter. 

On the third day after the entrance of the British 
troops, a number of citizens, conspicuous for the part 
they had taken in promoting the Revolution, were 
arrested and imprisoned. One of these was a young 
and eloquent Episcopal clergyman, Jacob Duché, 
but lately chaplain to Congress, a man well-known 
throughout the colonies. 

There was a thrilling scene in the first Continental 
Congress, of 1774, when the Rev. Jacob Duché, upon 
the invitation of Congress, appeared, as John Adams 
reports, “with his clerk and his pontificals, and read 
several prayers in the established form, and then read 
the collect [psalm] for the seventh day of September, 
which was the thirty-fifth Psalm.” Mr. Adams con- 
tinues in the well-known letter to his wife: 

“You must remember this was the next morning 
after we heard the horrible rumor of the cannonade 
of Boston. I never saw a greater effect upon an 
audience. It seemed as if Heaven had ordained that 
Psalm to be read on that morning. 

*“*Plead Thou my cause, O Lord, with them that 
strive with me, and fight Thou against them that 
fight against me. Lay hand upon the shield and 
buckler, and stand up to help me.’ 

“After this, Mr. Duché, unexpectedly to everybody, 
struck out into an extemporary prayer, which filled 
the bosom of every man present. Episcopalian as he 
is, Doctor Cooper, of Boston, never prayed with such 
fervor, such ardor, such earnestness and pathos, and 
in language so elegant and sublime for America, for 
the Congress, for the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
and especially the town of Boston. It has had an 
excellent effect on everybody here.” 

Mr. Duché remained a friend to the patriot cause 
through all the early years of the conflict. He 
preached, prayed, wrote and published in its support; 
a fact the more noticeable, because many of the 
clergymen of his denomination sided with the head 
of their church, King George the Third. 

Faithful to the cause in 1774 and 1775, he made no 

| objection to the Declaration of Independence in 1776, 

and appeared so decided in its support, that Congress, 
| a few days after the Declaration, elected him its per- 
manent chaplain. He accepted the office and entered 
upon its duties. Moreover, he had married a sister of 
Francis Hopkinson, one of the signers of the Declara- 
| tion of Independence, a most devoted and able friend 
| of his country. 

But this man of the eloquent tongue and the fervent 
mind was not of the stuff that heroes are made of. 
He had begun to weaken during the disasters of the 
latter part of 1776, and when he saw in September, 
1777, a British column of two thousand men marching 
along Second Street to take possession of Philadel- 
phia, he felt that he had taken the wrong side in the 
conflict. 


On September 29th, he was arrested and thrown 
into prison. His arrest appears to have completed 
his conversion. 

A few days after the battle of Germantown, Mrs. 





“Hide me ’fore dey cotches and | 


Brown household had | 


ington’s camp, wife of a British office-holder, brought 
to the General a very long letter from the Rey. Jacob 
Duché. Opening it without the least suspicion of its 
contents, Washington read it with ever-increasing 
wonder. 

With all the art and eloquence of a practised rhet- 
orician, Duché called upon the commander-in-chief 
to do what he himself had done, renounce his coun- 
try’s cause, and make the best terms he could with 

| his offended sovereign. 

| All was lost, he said. Everything had gone wrong; 

| defeat after defeat had occurred. The old members 
of Congress had resigned, and inferior, unknown 
men had taken their places. The army was demor- 
alized, the navy destroyed. Great Britain was as one 
man against the colonies; the capital of the country 
was lost. 

“In these circumstances,” said Ducheé, “let us rescind 
the Declaration of Independence, and negotiate for 
the best obtainable peace.” 

General Washington received this foolish, cruel 
blow with his usual firmness and equanimity. More 
than this, he divined at once the cause and motive of 
the performance, discerning that Mr. Duché was 
merely a timid man, unfitted by nature to face serious 
danger. He said to Mrs. Ferguson, who had brought 

| the letter, that he disapproved of her being the 
medium of such communications, and required her to 
discontinue serving in that character. 

He told her also that, if by any chance she should 
again meet Mr. Duché, to tell him he should have 
| returned the letter unread if he had had any idea of 
| its contents. He sent a copy of the letter to Congress, 
| with the other news of the day. 

In a short time the letter was published in the 
| newspapers, and had, no doubt, a discouraging effect 
| upon many friends of the patriot cause. Those who 
| knew Duché intimately agreed with General Wash- 
ington and Francis Hopkinson, in attributing the 
| letter to mere cowardice, weakness of nerve, and the 
| sudden terror caused by his arrest. 

| Happily, the glorious news of the surrender of 
| Burgoyne soon changed the discouragement resulting 
| from the loss of Philadelphia, into a joyful assurance 

of final success. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the letter of 
Duché had its effect upon the enemies of General 

| Washington, and gave them confidence to pursue 
their well-known intrigue for his removal and the 

| substitution of General Gates. It is highly probable, 

too, that Duché procured his prompt release and sub- 

| sequent reward at the hands of the British by writing 
this letter. 

Duché soon went to England, where he immedi- 
ately received an appointment of considerable emolu- 





play his eloquence in a London pulpit. He was made 
much of by the aristocracy of England, and became 
| famous as a pulpit orator. 
Nevertheless, his heart was in his native land. Soon 
after the final peace with Great Britain, Duché wrote 
again to General Washington, asking forgiveness for 
| his ill-timed weakness, which he attributed to “‘con- 
| tinual apprehensions” for Washington himself and 
all his friends outside of the British lines. 

He asked the General to use his influence with the 
Government of Pennsylvania to induce it to permit 
him to return “to his native country, to the arms of 
a dear aged father, and the embraces of long-loved 
friends.” He said also that his situation in London 
was lucrative and honorable, and that nothing in- 
| spired the wish to return home, but the love he bore 

to his country, his friends and family. General Wash- 
ington’s brief and 
wise reply to this 
letter was as fol- 
lows: “Sir; I have 





April, 1783, and, re- 
flecting on its con- 
tents, I cannot but 
say that I am heart- 
ily sorry for the oc- 
casion which has 
produced it. Per- 
sonal enmity I bear 
et none to any man. 

So far, therefore, as 

your return to this 








my private voice, it 
would be given in 
favor of it with 
—— cheerfulness. 
“But, removed as 


ple and policy of the 
State in which you 
formerly resided, 





it is my duty, what- 
ever may be my in- 
clination, to leave 


constitutional jud- 
ges. Should this be 
agreeable to your 
wishes, it cannot 
Fie. 1.—Edge of Cushion Cover. fail to meet my en- 
: tire approbation.” 
| Mr. Duché was obliged to remain in exile seven 
| years longer. When Pennsylvania repealed the laws 
excluding the refugees, he returned to Philadelphia, 
much broken in health, though still far from being an 
old man. He died in 1798 at the age of sixty-one. 
JAMES PARTON. 
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NOVEL COVER FOR SOFA-CUSHION. 


This is effective, serviceable, as easily washed and 
ironed as any towel, and to make it requires only a 
few moments. 

Take an ordinary towel of extra length and sew a 
white cotton cord firmly along each edge, as in Fig. 1, 
sewing it down the distance of two inches, then leay- 
ing half an inch open to form the eyelet for the cord 
to pass through when lacing up the sides of the cover, 
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come opposite to each other when the case is on the 
cushion. 

Next fold the towel across the centre, bringing the 
two fringed ends together, and stitch the ends on the 
sewing-machine just above the fringe. Slip the 
cover on the sofa-cushion, which has previously been 
covered with Turkey red, or any serviceable ma- 
terial; then lace up the two sides with heavy white 
cotton cord. Tie the ends of the cord securely, and 
tuck them in under the towel cover, where they will 
stay out of sight (see Fig. 2). 

If desired, a design can be worked on the towel in 
outline, or any short, appropriate quotation made in 
decorative lettering. 

A common piece of crash towelling can be trans. 
formed into an attractive case for sofa-cushion by 











Fic. 2.—Cushion in Cover. 


| following out the hint given above. If yellow be 
used in place of red for inside covering of cushion, 
making the cushion yellow and white, it will be in 
the very latest combination of colors, or rather, an 
old style revived, which is just now very popular. 
—31—————_—— 
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THE BIRTH OF A BLIZZARD. 


The great ball of matter upon which we live, has a 
| covering which has been called the “earth’s envelope.” 
Its texture is so delicate that even the mass is invis- 
ible; but we have knowledge of its existence in 
various ways, some of them more forcible than 
others. This envelope is the atmosphere. 
| The gaseous envelope surrounding the earth, called 
the air, or, considered as a whole, the atmosphere, is 
a mechanical mixture of several simple gases, of 
| which the chief ones are oxygen and nitrogen. The 

next most important constituent is the vapor of 
water, and it is also the most variable in quantity. 
There are also measurable quantities of carbonic 
acid, ozone, ammonia, traces of nitric acid, car- 
| buretted hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and sul- 
| phurous acid. 
| That which demands our careful attention now is 
| the vapor of water. The water which we see and 
| feel and drink is called a liquid, but the water which 
| is taken up into the atmosphere, having assuméd a 
peculiar state, is called a gas, because the particles of 
which it is composed are so fine that they cannot be 
seen, and the substance becomes permanently elastic. 

At all times and seasons this vapor of water is 
coming into the atmosphere. When too much of it 
is taken up, nature provides for its release, and return 
to the earth in its original form of water. 

This invisible water, or water in the aériform or 
gaseous condition, is the food of storms. Without 
vapor of water in the atmosphere we could not have 
storms, and without the sun’s heat we could not have 
the vapor of water. 

The revolution of the earth upon its axis creates a 
relative movement of a direction from west to east, 
and this current or general course carries most of our 
storms in that direction. The general easterly direc- 
tion is modified, however, by many circumstances, so 
that a multitude of currents are found in the atmos- 
phere. 


These currents all carry vapor of water or moisture, 
and when they are concentrated in any region they 
bring to that region great quantities of the food of 
storms. The air becomes, as meteorologists say, sat- 
| urated ; that is, filled to the brim with moisture. 
| Clouds begin to form rapidly, and soon, we say, there 
| will beastorm. These clouds are not vapor of water, 
and, in fact, no clouds are. They are an aggregation 
of small raindrops so minute that, though they are 
heavier than the air about them, the resistance of the 
air prevents their fall from being appreciable. 

As the clouds continue forming, the small drops 
are increased in size until the air can no longer sup- 
port them, and they fall to the earth as rain or snow. 

In the case of snow the particles of condensed 
vapor are frozen in the most beautiful and varied 
forms. Snow crystals, when examined under the 
microscope, are found to possess hexagonal symmetry. 
The crystals are arranged in star-like forms with 
three or six branches, differently connected together, 
but always remarkable for their regularity and beauty. 

All widespread storms form after an identical 
fashion, and differ one from another only in severity 
| and in peculiarities of movement. In summer the 
| moisture falls to the earth as rain or hail; in winter 
| as rain, snow or sleet, with greater variety owing to 

the greater differences in temperature. 

Our hottest summer waves of heat attend the forma- 
| tion and progressive movement of storms that de- 
| velop, along the northern border of this country, in 
| Montana and Dakota. 
| Let us begin with one of these general storms or 
| “lows,” as they are called on the Signal Service 
| Weather Map at its birthplace, and follow its devel- 
opment until it becomes the phenomenon that in 
winter is a blizzard and in summer a torrid wave. 
We will take the blizzard first. 

The barometer begins to fall in the Saskatchewan 
Valley of British North America. The winds shift to 
southerly in Dakota, Montana and Minnesota. The 
air begins to grow warm over these States. The 
snow melts, even in the shaded nooks, and several 
days of extremely pleasant weather may be the de- 
ceitful harbinger of one of nature’s most dreaded 
agents of destruction. The longer the storm lingers, 
to gather up all of the energy it demands for a swift 
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always is a tendency to such a rotary movement about | THE WORST 
astorm centre. The storm moves to the east-south- 


east at the rate of from twenty-five to fifty miles per CASES 
al I USE 
given in shaping the 


hour. 
POND’S | 
parts, and from the 


To the westward, over the country recently left by 
the storm, the winds shift rapidly to west and north- 
west, and where a few hours before sunshine and 
Jy gus large variety of sizes, all — can be perfectly fitted 
» Prettiest BOOK ever Printed. EXTRACT from stock.» PRIC 
sS ONE cent Style oor Ladies’ Ww hole Back, syrithout Bones, 4. r4 
K, K Boned Fron 
S D PACKET. Oo I N T M E N . >. ..* Laced Back, Boned front and back, 2.25 
y and upwards according torarity, z ig Misses’ Ww hole Back, without Bones, 1.50 


balmy weather prevailed, there now comes a chilli- 
ness that leaves no doubt as to its genuine character 
611, Boned, . . 15 
searcit oT cost. Cheapest of any BY MAIL FOR 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. “621; Children’ s—without Bones, “ ‘3 


and inexhaustible supply. The rain turns into snow; 
“SN by oz. 1000000 extras. Catal “ s . a 
homed ree. Te. H. Siamoay Wocktord nh _ PONT == EXTRACT CT CO, 16 5th Ave, New York _ ost, ae CTIONS FOR MEASURING. ” 


or, if it is cold enough, there is snow from the start, 
and the fleecy pellets are whirled through the air with 

| For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure uround 

waist over dress, and give it to us in inche 


great rapidity, cutting the face, blinding the eyes, and 
piling up into enormous heaps where obstructions are 

For Children and Infants take chest measure also, and 

state age of child. 


met. 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
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By this time the wind has attained a velocity of 
because a greater proportion of it comes from the RE Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


from forty to sixty miles per hour, and the blizzard 

is at its height. The cold becomes intense, and in- 1 

creases the more rapidly the faster the air moves, 5 

snowy hills and plains of British America. We have just issued Ag musical nog one ! a song | 1ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors, [— suipald cn tevin of ator part, dys EE ag 
The storm may continue to be quite severe from entitled “‘The Ship That Carries Me Home, Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or U1 oz. 


| wil cha 1 th re in d 
which is not only very ay but Po ular: the other weal CUCL AneS OF FetNne Ene TR0GCy, IF TELMERCN Boor 








# . ‘ vEeW ' for $4. 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. [| | order. Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
twelve to thirty-six hours, or until there comes a re- - “apne Alltioen Waltz,© > polka >t W; Meacham, er For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of ae One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
distribution of barometric pressure or weight of the orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents SUM =| Vienna Chenille and drasene, fifteen new shades in the United States. ress, 
air, successively over the different regions passed by -_ but to introduce them in ey Se oe we be = each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only GEORGE FROST & co., 
e, and w 
ame. ” ; cach order sen ‘free ten complete pieces of Our, AM | 20cts. Send postal note or stamps to 31 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
If we look now for the origin of the torrid wave, ry latest vo vocal and instrumental music, full | ff —— A TO 
we find it beginning with the storm centre in the size (11%2x13 in,), printed on elegant heavy | 


“ 5 music baba com and would cost $4.00 if bought at | 
Saskatchewan Valley as before. The warm, moist music Stexes; or, or, if ee wee ——_ conte ae — 
. ; . ane y we will send twenty-five pieces free. A magnificent | 
air pours into the “low” from the south for from collection. A good salar ry paid to canvassing agents oar 
four days to two weeks. A glance at such a time at | “Woodward’s Musical Monthly” (sample copy and 
the weather map shows that at all stations in the | terms, ten cents). 











| ; —_QUR 
| BUSINESS 


For the benefit of Ladies who cannot procure our 
Silks from their storekeeper, we will send the following 





oods direct :— _ 
central and southern portions of the country the | WILLIS WOODWARD & CoO., (Wash Etchin (Outline Embroidery), pe per skein = 5 | é SHOWEDA 
winds are southerly, Seger <~ ee | |842 and 844 Broadway, New York. Wash Filo Belle (Filo Floss) oe 4 6 r | LARGER 
ward of warm, moist air from the Gulf o exico | ——_——_ ash Rope per skein . w 2Cae 
and the Gulf Stream. THE DINGEE & CONARD C co’s Couchin ng Silk large skeins—per skein oe INCREASE 
| 


nitting Silk fhigh lus peel. per ball . o a 
At all points within the area of southerly winds, | 


Victor rh 
. pa ie ecene ES id ae tee ;™ bun ch, 5 * IN l 8 89 
the heat increases steadily until it becomes intense | EEDS Skein Embroidery, suitable for crazy patchwork, < T HAN FOR 
and a source of danger. The general storm takes an | ssorted colors only, per bunch, .13 ws 








: — We offer postpaid | guiil y, per quill, 1 rbox (0) > 2 140 : 
easterly course across the Lakes, Northern New Eng- | at your door, the a soo taeaais Wt ie Sie ay 3 bet b perspool | 55 ; 18 PREVIOUS 
land and the Canadian Provinces, and with it follows | LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, all Flannel Silk, made expressly for Embroidering ‘ 
he torrid wave across the country. varieties, sizes and prices. New CLEMATIS Flannel— —large skeins—per bunch (25 merged - 
the t ) | aoa Sample card of colors . 10] 
In the case of the blizzard the warm, moist air | pc: CLIMBING VINES, New Hardy FLOW- | Waste Sewing Silk, black or colored, peroz. :  : 235| 


7 ; | ERING PLANTS, New MOON FLOWERS, | 
currents from the south brought the food of the Allthe FINEST NEW | ROSES, ~<a secant THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG wenadl | 


storm which, upon mingling with the cold air from| mer FLOWERING BUL and RARE 120 Kingston Street, Boston. | HERE 'S A FEW REASONS ! 

British America, gave rise to the great quantities of | FLOWER and VECGET TABLE SEEDS 

snow and the fierce winds. With the torrid wave the) New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS and | (1) Very popular patterns of cloth. Styles shown 

southerly winds sweep into the “low” heavily laden | TUBEROSES, New GRAPES. Goods sent ev- (2) sanaloohan system of cutting, customer pickin 

with moisture. erywhere by mail orexpress; satisfaction guaranteed, out his own shape from 10’ examples, naddi- 
Sometimes the cold air from the north is not met in| QUR NEW CUIDE—116 pp.— . FREE tion to sending measures. 


| 
| 
r = handsomely illustrated. Write for i (3) 52 patterns, cut from cloth itsel?, toselectfrom. 
sufficient quantity and intensity to condense the vapor | 











43> It will pay you to see it before buying. -@a (4) Every garment guaranteed in all points—mon- 
out of the air and make it cooler. Sometimes the THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. ey Fr apes gd refunded for any cause. 
“low” passes eastward so far north that the cold air 4 


(5) Entire out) 
Rose Growersand Seedsmen, WEST GROVE. PA, 
does not come down over the United States, and full I 
(7) Thousands of people telling cach vother of our 


| 
sway is given to the air from the south, which is con- FA RGO’ Ss | 
sequently very warm and close, because its moisture | honorable treatment of customers, and ex- 
BOX TIP SCOTT'S cellent wear and fit of our clothing. 
The promise for 1890 is very bright. We 
1 | shall strive hard to deserve it. i 
SCHOOL SHOE PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


is not taken from it by the process of condensation. 
Address all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 17 
is the Best Shoe made Eliot St. Annex, 695 Washington ad and 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Branches: 285 Broadway New York; 943 Penn. 
| Ave,, Washington, D.C dains St,, Chicago, Il. ; 
914 Main St.. ichmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore St., 

Baltimore, Ma.; 110 Canal St., New Orleans, La.; 


tas shown above, sent FREE upon 


application, post-paid, T 
(6) Increase of our branch stores as far South as 
New Orleans, and West to eo 50, success- 

fully competing for fine city t 








energy of the storm, which is always greater in | 
winter than in summer, and gives rise to precipitation 
in the form of snow, which is a factor quite indispen- 
sable to a blizzard. 

There is nothing sufficiently distinctive in the term 
blizzard, or in the peculiar condition of the atmos- 
phere which it represents, to warrant the establish- 


In the first case the warm, moist air develops the 
for bo ey irls. War- 


rante hoddy and 
sold as follows: 


—¢" ~ = 81.25 








=e 4 aoaall i 104 Montgomery St., Montgomery, Ala.; White- 
ment of a separate class of storms bearing this des- is 2 1.75 of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- hall St., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Blag., eA ester, 
ignation. phosphites of Lime and Soda Is poe ne Hotel Giimore, mri. hs Old, ie i giter Bldg, st- 
Tamme ; i sin ene minster TOV anes. gister 
W orcester defines a blizzard as ‘a heavy snow “storm almost as palatable as milk. New Haven, Conn.; No. i St., Concord, 
accompanied by a hurricane and extreme cold, which 


Children enjoy it rather than H.; 170 River St., tiboy, N.Y. 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 


| ( PRODUCER It Is Indeed, and the 

| § Ilttle lads and lassies who take cold a Yy BER RY 
| easily, may be fortified against a 

| 

| 

| 


comes without warning.” The first part of this def- 
inition is right, but that which refers to the warning 
is wrong. Every resident of the Northwestern States 
and Territories knows what will follow a prolonged 
warm spell in winter, and when the wind begins to | | OUr name is on the bottom of every shoe. g#-Ask 


: é your dealer for Fargo’s Box Tip Shoes, also Fargo’s $2.50) | 
shift to westerly and clouds gather, the danger is near | Calf Shoes for aeaen and Fargo’s 2.50 os 8 








cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 


ies’ 
. Is during the winter season. 
at hand. Boots. If he does not keep them send to us and we will mea O 
furnish you a pair on receipt of price. A descriptive | 
The “extreme cold” referred to in the definition | List and Pocket Mirror sent on epulieation ’ | Beware of substitutions and imitations... CATAL CUE FREE. 














arises from the sudden change in temperature when | C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, mi. | SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


the winds shift to west and north. For several days —— 
prior to the storm, the heat, with the southerly winds, 
is abnormal, and then comes the cold blast which 
drops the mercury so quickly that all animal life 


Ze; aves! DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR-CURLER. 


= ‘ To introduce Dr. Scott’s beautiful new Electric High Hip, Dress Form and Summer Corsets to the readers of THE COMPANION, The Pall Mall Electric Association of 
Now as to the case, parallel to a certain extent, of London and New York will, until further notice, make the following inducements 
the development of the torrid wave. Here again, as | If you cannot ge Pa. at your nearest fqeret, remit at once for one of our High Hip C orsets at $1. 2¢ 














a_ Dress Form or 
we have said before, the warm, moist air comes from | | Summer Corset at $1.50, accompanied yt cents for postage, and mention The Companion. We wi i send ¥ you FREE with the 
: ‘ : : | | Corset, post-paid, one of our Dr. Scott’ lectric Hair-Curlers, retailing at 50 cents, and a cop py of tant ganinenily interesting work, 

the south, and continues to flow constantly from one | | Phe Doctor's Story,” price 25 cents (not more than two Corsets, with this offer, to go to one fa 


milly) This special offer to run for 
direction for several days, sometimes for nearly two a limited ‘period only, so that all feeling inclined to accept it should ¢ io's so at once and not lelay. Address, DR. SCOTT, S42 Broadw way, N. Y ° 
weeks. The “low” or general storm centre toward | — 


which it moves is so far north that it skirts the | DRESS FORM CORSET, $1.50. HIGH HIP CORSET, $1.25. SUMMER CORSET, $1.50. 
northern border of the United States, 
passes eastward to the Atlantic through the Canadian | 
Provinces. 








Our High = | Corset is made of fine Alexandria 
cloth, dove and white, in sizes 18 to 30 inches; it is 
an unusually strong and durable article and a per- 
fect fit; its sd is $1 -25; it possesses strong Electro- 
Magnetic curative qualities a and as such is cheap at 
$5.00. We will forward this corset, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.25 and 15 cents for postage and packing. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair-Curler. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
By its ~y the hair, beard or mustache can becurled 
in any desired style in from one to two min- 
ifteae For Ladies it — the “Langtry 
style,” the “Pat ti bang,” the “Mon- 
tague Curl,” and any other form de- 
sired by ladies wearing their hair 
in the fashionable “loose and 


The cold air from British America does not have an | 
opportunity. to descend southward over the United | 
States, and thus it is that the warm wave is not | 
broken up, but moves slowly eastward over the coun- | 

| 
| 





try until the storm is lost in the Atlantic. 

In the case of either the blizzard or the torrid wave | 

we must have the warm, moist wind from the south; 

but in the latter case it is not replaced by the cold air 

from the far north. Therefore, in summer we have 

hot waves and rain, and in winter cold waves and 
snow, both from similar general storm centres. 
LIEUT. JOHN P. FINLEY, 

Signal Corps, United States Army. 













Yy » uffy” = Those — 
“a wear crimps or other 
— a > forms of false hair 
no rusn will find this Elec- 
the hair like the trie Curler a 
ordinary crimping 











rocess, and in wet or very, useful 
a ot weather it works as article. 
Fong = | asin —s. so, 
5 . ing the mustache or beard ina 
KIND-HEARTED. Post-paid moment, it has no equal, while it 
. ’ on Trial is so simple in its operation that any 
Mrs. Simkins has just heard that her husband has ? 


one can use it properly the first time. 
Directions accompany each one. 


This is a beautiful Electric Summer Corset, made 


been drawn ‘o serve on a jury. 














| of extra — and fine quality Nottingham net and 
is phen re : 4 f This Dress Form Corset is made with shoulder- | —— | of double thickness (made expressly for us). It hasa 
John Simkins cn the criminal jury!” exclaimed straps, = are easily detached, in sizes from 18 to 30 If you cannot obtain any of the above at your | girdle-shaped waistband which firmly secures the 
Mrs. Simkins. “Well, all Zcan say is that I congrat inches, in both dove and _ whi ite. The postage and | Druggists, Dry Goods or Fancy Stores, we will mail | material and prevents the corset stretching and get- 
wie sce ’ Say 18 grat. pac king on this corset is 15 cents, which please add them, including the premium Curler, post- paid, on ting out of shape, with pockets all round, in which 
ulate the criminals.” is your remittance if you wish it sent through the | receipt of price, with 15 cents for postage added. are inbedl ante trelahvane ng magnetodes. This Sum- 
“Why, Mrs. Simkins? Is your husband a very mail. A beautiful silver-plated compass accompa- | Make all remittances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT mer Corset is made in white only, 18 to 30 inches. 
ieee > ‘ pei 8: sy usba y nies each corset, with which to test their power. S42 Broadway, New Y ork, i Price, $1.50; postage and packing, 15 cents extra. 
Prcifwiman?”?” eines — oe 
“Merciful? Why, John Simkins wouldn’t hang a During the prevailing ‘Epidemic Dr. § Scott’s Electric Plasters will be found of great value. Apply one to your chest and another 


ee ; tt te Fig A between your shoulders on first symptoms. They act like a charm. Ask your Druggist for them or send $1.00 to GEO. A. SCOTT 
tur’, SS x ss Ss jes 7 Ae 
— much less a door, unless he was jest made J Q4o Broadway, N. Y., and you will receive 4 plasters and a pair Electric Insoles FREE. Mention Companion and size of shoe wera. 
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Barry’s Tricopherous cradicates scurf and dand- | 
ruff, and cures diseases of the scalp and hair. (Adv. | 
| 
- > 





For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES OF MOUNT VERNON. 


Persons familiar with Mount Vernon, during the 
time of Colonel Hollingsford, miss the stories of the 
humorous’ superintendent, in revisiting its different 
localities, and feel that pilgrims-who have not these 
associations lose a great deal. Indeed the stories 
told at each narration with the relish of a fresh 
anecdote, haunt the spot like whispering ghosts. 

Who that approaches the house and pauses at 
Washington’s favorite resting-places can forget the 
reverential pride with which the worthy colonel re- 


that through the long Civil War, Mount Vernon was 
the one neutral spot where Unionist and Secessionist 
met as brothers, and where all sectional strifes were 
forgotten. 

Upon reaching the tomb, as if to apologize for its 
simplicity, the colonel would tenderly say, ‘And you | 
remember, Washington said in his will, ‘And the 
tomb shall be of brick.’”’ 

Then pointing to the eagle within the tomb, he 
would tell you with a great thrill that the only dese- 
cration of the spot committed during the war, though | 
the soldiers of both armies met daily before it, was 


away one claw of the eagle.” 

“Not in malice,” he would add, 
it on his return to Virginia. 
relic-hunter.” 

Then the colonel’s mirthful humor would bubble 
over the seriousness of the scene, and he would say 
with an unforgettable twinkle, “I say distinctly, a | 
relic-hunter! I was asked the other day, who Alec. 
Hunter was?” 

From this place he would point out the ice-house | 
which gave rise to Mark Twain’s famous story of the | 
lady weeping there in passionate sensibility, mistak- 
ing it for the tomb; and the spot where Washington 


“for he boasted of 
He took it simply as a 


threw the silver dollar across the Potomac clear to | 


the other side, linking with it the story of Mr. Evarts, 
who, when asked if he believed it, replied quickly, 
*“‘Why, yes! A dollar went a great deal farther in 
those days!” 

Wandering on, he would point out the storied 
shrubs and trees, the Magnolia planted the year that | 
Washington died, which, only ninety years old now, 
is coeval with the century; the trees planted by the 
Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro, and by the Prince of 
Wales. 

“They died and were planted again; died; planted 
again; died. Royalty cannot flo: cish on this soil; bat | 
look here,” he would say, “the temperance ladies 
planted this and it lives and flourishes, and, every 
day, we give it a little drop. They wish me to say, 
however, that the bottle of Washington’s which gen- 
eral saw taken out of the wall, probably con- 
tained—vinegar !” 

There were all sorts of things taken out of the wall, 


after the falling of the ceiling in the banqueting. | 


room, in 1883 or 4, slippers, snow-shoes, belts, skele- 
ton of a mouse in a bottle, etc., all of which were 
displayed as curios. 

The “hatchet story,” Colonel Hollingsford main- 
tained, belonged to an earlier day than Mount Vernon, 
and the scene of it he laid forty miles farther down 
the river on the farm where Washington was born, 
and where the veritable hatchet was ploughed up 
from the soil. 

His version of it was very different from the tradi- 
tional cherry-tree story. Washington, so he said, had 
a little colored servant who was the partner of all his 
childish pranks, and when the father solemnly asked 
about his favorite tree, George boldly replied, “Ike 
did it, with my little hatchet.” 


In the colonel’s story-bag there were many pleas. | 


ant anecdotes of Parson Weems, whose “Life of 
Washington” was the deiight of early days, and 
among them there was one which he told with infinite 
zest when he would find himself among a party of 
Churchmen. 

The good parson preached on one occasion at a 
little neighboring church, about five miles distant 
from Mount Vernon. The coach was sent at the 
close of service, to bring the parson to dine with the 
family of Washington. 
talk, he fell to catechising John on the coach-box. 

“Are they religious people at Mount Vernon?” he 
asked. 

“Oh very, very, massa!” 

“Well, 
Vernon?” 


was the reply. 
what denomination are they at Mount 


“Oh, every denomination, every denomination at 
Mount Vernon!” 

“Ah! and what may you be, John?” 

“Me! © massa, I haint any religion at all! I’se an 
Episcopalian.” 

Perhaps no story was dearer to his loyal heart than 
that of the superb mantel in the banqueting-room, 
carved in Italy of the finest Carrara marble. On its 
long voyage from the Mediterranean shore it met 
with many perils, and was captured by pirates who 
then roamed the high seas in search of plunder. 

The old adage says, “There is honor even among 
thieves,” and it is not probable there beats a human 


heart that has not some good in it, if rightly touched. | 


So when these wild pirates saw the honored name of 
“Washington” upon the box, reverence and love 
overpowered greed, and they shipped it at once to 
Washington’s address. 

Some years ago a visitor, in a fit of vandalism, 
chipped off a sheep’s head from the carved pastoral 
scene, and the patriotic tear would glisten in the 
colonel’s eye when he would point to the restored 
place and say, “After twelve years, he sent it back. 
His conscience would not let him keepit. He could 
not be less honorable than the pirates.” 

And so farewell to “the modest little mansion on 
the banks of the Potomac,” made classic by Everett’s 
immortal speech, and farewell, good Colonel Hollings- 
ford. God rest thee sweetly, where Washington 
abides ! MARY LANSING. 


_FREE 


peated the fact recorded to the glory of the nation, | 


Riding alone, and loving to | 


The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Bur- 


| nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is 


unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 


| tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 
| healthy growth. 
} 


[Adv. 





Pipre Chair Seats. Hurwood Mfg. Co., 91 Semen | 
, Boston. Also church, hall, opera chairs. Write us. 











okts. of my choicest Flower Seeds, 10c. Beau- | 


ico, Cyprus, Guiana, Trinidad, etc., onl ic. New 
page price-list free. Agents wanted at per ct. com. 


Standard Stamp Co., 1,115 8S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


i) REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. 
Pn play to do it. 


Pat. 
MAR. 6 
Sold Everywh By mail, 10¢ 
715 Washington sto Boston: J 


4s 1888. alle. 
VALENTINES: rece 


Service. learning low. Send for circular, 
VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wisconsin _ 




















MERWIN A.BARTLETT, Canton,Ohio. 
or others wishing to sell legacies or un- 
Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tion Guaranteed. | Moore, 47 Court ., Boston. 
ted 
ttern. Mention aihis 


um GRAPE VINES 


povene Variet S- Bo Avo Small Frults. Quality unsurpasse 
arranted eties sample vines mailed for 1§C. —?_é 
scriptive price list free. “CEwis 


OESCH, Fredonia, 'S.¥ 
ET 


And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating | 
every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. [274 | 
prematie usiness for a man with smail capital. Also 
uanterns for Homé Amusement. 180-page C atalogue free. 
| McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 






































SEEDS tiful catalogue free. F.B.Mills, Thorn Hill, N.Y 
BULBS The best only. Catalogue free. SEEDS | 
Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
331-3 per cent. Green & Co., Medford . Mass. 
address R. H. EN, 23 Court St., Boston, M 
Our mammoth illustrateu circular on = 
Fine Ci me 3a Pn ys printed with name, ad- 
ress, etc., - 100 );51-2x3 14 yt Satisfac- 
“Libby 

: Prospectus an: and Sample a 
to $Saday, Samples 5 worth $2.1 15 F nae | 
$5 Lines not under horses’ f ite Brewster | 
\STAMPS Aiiums ena ie “ol bee ee 
/EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. Rrice=ttst | 
free. 


HEIRS divided part of any real estate in ane, 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. , Quincy, ILL. 
FREE: paper. Mt. SSunmine a co. ci Cinci: 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 
Wanted at 35 per ct. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N. Y. 
ST, Russell ville, O re. | 








gle’s College, 1330 Chestnut § St., Phila. 

= - ' F. A. LEHM. ANN 
Washington D. C. 

Send for ¢ircular. 


STUDY Thorough and practical in- 
| struction given by Mai in 
Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 

| | rates. Distance no objection. ‘Announcement free. A 
| dress, BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, New York. 
JROM M ¢3s0 to $5 saved every family when they buy 
F® Household Com! ination. We 
wane x oon y in every Rng 3 to handle the goods, 
| =< | Sood agents make big pay, often $15 per day. 


410 cents for, illustrated circulars, terms, etc. 
M. H. TYL 


HORT-HAND ==" for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


Fi LF TA U CG HT io: welf- a 


by BE TMAN and JEROME 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


ee 


te Colles es Po*keo peie,N.¥. Expenseslow. Lines 
furnished w Address for cata- 














1s readily learned and when 





ten’ 
logue CARRINGT* N nt operators Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
ENERGETIC wages soliciting for our new 
— = = coun during i! Winter 
CENTRAL PU UBLISHING HOUS 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nashville, ' 
HONETIC SHORTHAND. 
uae as te Cc Corrected fa for Students who wish to 
| engraved 0 — and mention YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


Young Men can make a oe 
months. Commer our reliab’ 
wo cents in stamps for 





FREE TO F.A.M. Beautiful Engraving of a 

aphie ancient Masonic Scene, also Jarge 
illusirated Catalogue of all the Masonic goods 
and books. Lowest prices in North America, 





| Also grand new illustrated work for Agents. $50 
a week and upwards net. REDDING & CO.,, 
731 Broadway, New York, 
- Genuine Confederate Money in good 
~~ of Indian relics, Fossils, etc., also list 
prices we pay for rare coins, all post- 
Rd apc conn or lists separate, 6 cents). Address, 
ercer,147 Central Ave.,Cinciunati, O. 

fresher charms, to the old renewed youth. Try i 
EEDS;} 10 pkts. reliable Flower Seeds, ies: 
ts. Vegetable Seeds, 10c, One 
large 4 ay = German Flower Seeds, 400 kinds, 
Flower, 10c.—all 30c. feautyfil Cater 


condition, including our illustrated price- 
POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER ” 
ran nteat Seeds. Bese and Cheapest. 





logue Free. J. J. BELL, Seed Grower, | Windsor, N. Y. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. IT. 99° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber type 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink 

and tweezers; put upin neat box,’ with all 
directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EaGie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


- ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


yo iets | Dray and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of Aa Food to be taken. 

Food to be av CALVE Mailed free to any address. 
w alist, mire and Gleeve ‘System ; 


OHN H. McA VIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
THE Most RELIABLE Foop 
RI D G E AY F ‘ota pia. iy. but a specially pre- 
est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 
phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
make mone “Putt 
ome and for your friends. Com 
lete outfit: nickel-plated electric bell, bat- 
diagram, etc., shipped charges aid, on recei of 
Send for circ. , Domestic Blectrie C Co., 4 = v 
DRES simplest r made. ‘acti- 
cal dress-cutter in ¢ minutes. Half- 


‘or infa nts & invalids. 
O 0 fe Food, adapted to the weak- 
F (on every label), PALMER, MASS. 
pry he in your spare time. Put up elec- 
tery, push-button, insulated wire, ay gn rece! instructions, 
-CUTTING ii. Tailor Method ! 
B. M. KUHN, Inventor, B 




















Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 





[By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


U ? REMEDY known that | 


willcure Membranous Croup. Inaprivate practice | 
of twenty years it has op Revers. tailed 


kind o Croan, “bus ckage 
Box, 50 cents. C. A. REL o Drs Jamaics, N. Y. 


tn rial Self-Inkin Stamp» en nell 
yom n Rubber, 1S ents. Clute eer cl 
Marks 





The only 








anything 

Name,Town & Stateon,20cClubof8,$1.40 

Ru bber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 

Est. 1876. Best references. Store & factory, 11&13 Center St. 





STAND. PELE AND 6 MAIL | 
4 IR” lessons,half course, Ten Cents. Lin- 
that “a relic-hunter climbed over the gate and carried | 


ER & CO. Portland, Maine. | 


enn. | 


OODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. | 


aa to intfoduce | 
oomington, Ill. | 


REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. | 


HARWOOD wos. 
Send for fine, Illus- GUITARS 


trated Catalogue 
J. W. JENKINS & SON, 615 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


VIOLIN OOTrtST 





brings you our Beautifully Tilustrated 100-page © 
loeue: «3 Hiusical Instruments. Mail orders a spec: 
Y; 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


FENC PRICES REDUGED 


Heavy Netting. Best made. 
ISTEEL W wire. 


ROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
| BET D SUTTON, Eastern A Tn 





300 MARKET STREET, PHILADELP 





s Cured with Eleetricity, 


by Dr.Horne’s 
Electro-Magnetic Be' Belt-Tra 


88, COM- 





BEST IN THE | 


100 rare var., China, Borneo, E xp | Se 7" t 
race at ati A end for 


Circulars of the CCCC; 


Will Increase Crepe q + percent by Using. All 
Farmers want it; also send for our new 


SEED CATALOGUE. 

HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Higganum, Conn. 

15S On receipt of price, we_ will 
e) mail = a copy of our Art eg 

let and Calendar for 1890, designed b 
J. Pauline Sunter, 18 lates, eorex 
Silk Cord and Tassels. Or wil 
Two Books, one as above, and 4. er 
pases, of highly artistic fac - simile 


Vater Color designs, by Harriet M. 
Bennett, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 


cir AND GIRLS, Do you 
want to surprise and charm 
— on ene? and all by 
yo n familiar home 
gam mes? A postal will bring the 
‘Little Kro-Ka Boy” who tells 
how for 60 cts. you may render 
the plainest social entertainment 
Oo". a elegant; also how for 
s. you may repeat all be 
XE attractions of C 
around the home table ; and best of all, om you ma 
earn a set Free of cost. Every boy and girl in ‘the land 
who loves Croquet = send to Kro-Ka Co., 
2 Stone St., New York. 


SATISH 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
SuRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 
The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose is the 
choicest of flowers ; spikes of pure white ; 
Z double flowers of grea at fragrance ; 6 large 
=> bulbs for v5c. Fuller’s Grand New Seed- 
— ling G jus, 12 fine mixed bulbs for 
20c; the beautiful new snow-white Glad- 




















yCatalogue FREE, Write | 


} iolus, never before o eac 
Fuller’s New Giant Pansy seed, 5 pack- 
ages, magnificent sorts, for 2: Selection 
of 10 choice packages of flower seeds for 
25c. Beautiful catalogue sect tree, 
J. ROSCOE, FULLER & CO., 
: FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 





bined. Guaranteed the only one in | 


the world Sonerating a coneonees | 
Electric and Magn curren 
ntific, | owerful, Durable. Comfortable 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,00 
stamp for pamphlet. Eleetrie Belts r+ 
DR. HORNE, Removed to 180 Wabash pand 9 


ELECTRIGENGINE 


mete Sf , 

Interesting and instructive, and 

- Perfectly. Safe. A perfect running 

electric motor ome pee paid oe | to any 

| address for $1, BECKWITH MFG. CO, 
| 18% Jackson St., Chieago, Ll. 


wf ‘eely’s Adjustable Pants! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 6 5 inches in ‘+, minute. 
Made in ‘2 the usual time. 

Put on in ‘2 the usual time. 
Special chance given one tailor 


Washington St., B 








in 





rade,— yen Ln bars,s 
igh grade — saddle; Warran 
, for 42-in. — » for 


50-in. worth ge 

48-in. worth | 
ATA. FREE, 46-in. worth $45, for 38-in. w for $17 
Tangent spokes $1 extra. ag? payments. ak wanted. 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 8 H Street, — ml. 


Men WEVA BICYCLES 


» for 44-in. oe econ D for 


2 pXon's 2 


G ! 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If cantaaaaiens not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
| ganion and send 16c. ~ stamps to Joseph, Dixon . Crucible 


Co., Jersey City, N.J., for 
=Srsz-2 DERBY 
pine DESK 
= ft FINE 
= OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


7 93 Causeway Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


uN, fee 


WE wes extensively, and to prove 
which medium gives best returns have pre- 
pared a 48-page pamphlet, with above fitte 
containing over 30 parlor games, selected 

from best sources, which we will send to 
\an ny address upon receipt of 4 cts. in stamps 
name of this paper. Stamps returned if 
/youd do paet Smee she paper. & gene a quick. 


ARMY 
33 ia Wharf, hae "Mass. 








% KIL M E R 
Desk Co., 
For OFFICE 
and HOME. 








TAKE AN ACENCY for 
Best Uceneit in thennivens. 


ee ca 


id. Address for 
> GCETT ico. Vineland, N. N. ce 
or Western Office, 184 E. Indiana St., 


Saxteal OW PRICED 
LS TYPEWRITER 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, T Brine De- 
artment, POPE MFG. Co., Makers ot 
YCLES, Boston, New "York, Ch sonny _ 
ACENTS WANTED 


immediately for the 


Ss 
Pillow Sham Holder 


Th 
| Large Profits. Circulars free, 
v 


oe ‘RIGHT. 

















GREATAMERIC 
} * 


CHANCE FOR Al LLto cnioy 
a Cup of Perfect T 1 
order of 3% poun 
either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, 
Gunpowder, oung Hyson, Mixed, 
English Breakfast or Sun Sun 
articular and state what 
‘ea you want. 
inducement ever citeeed 
qudess for our celebrated Te k 
E GREA 
Street, | 


rear full erticulare ad y 
box  Oince Box 289, New York, Ne.” ig 3 i N.Y. 


1 ABOLORSE 


K WILL NEVER 


BREAK OR ROLL UP 


| 
| 
| 
| 
-|A 
| 


medicine 





41 Years’ Experience in 
oR — strong and reliable 


hs 


nae eeovelsige New 9 sent 





w 
REE to any address, PAL baa now, 


COTT'SFLOWERS 


ROS ES? Garderecialt 


of grout a Handsomely illustrated if 


ROBERT SC 


ies in PLANTS, BULBS, 
EDS of extra choice quality. 


OFFS SON, Platina, Pa 


TABOR 


PURCHASE GEA 


——o gas 


| “BUY THE WRINGER SAVE! 


ed to either roll 
ie et AS 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 
WRINC- 





Sop, sent by mail on receipt of | 


Greatest | 


- 


Also “Dal YY’? and 1“ VOLUNTEER” W 
thes D: 
ERs, MPIRE WRINGER 0O.° auburn NY 


verywhere, EMP 
COMMON SENSE 


cy HOLDER 





Holds a Broom either end y te Lape 
a wet broom ‘from fotting. 
- —_ pom Sas double t ther 
money selli em. stam! 
terms. 14 Holders sent prepatd en receipt of $1 ‘00. 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


DOOR USE, 


on peomgn ad ae 

Bowker Fert. Co. 
Gardening by Prof. el : 
Maynard, free. 





ae 0 ladies ‘and childrens boots 

and all black leather goods 
that are soiled or worn by age or use, 
A\ to thelr original beauty of finish,and) 











